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The Christian Register 


A Word to Both Houses 


ELDRED C. VANDERLAAN 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


THE REGISTER has recently given us 
some notable contributions, sometimes 
spirited and sometimes good-natured, on 
the theism-humanism controversy. But I 
wish the debaters would concentrate on 
the essential points which each side has 
to maintain. 

For instance, the humanist, in an ex- 
eess of zeal, often goes out of his way 
to assert that theism is selfish and with- 
drawn from the task of rectifying human 
ills (so my friend Clarence Vickland in 
the issue. of May 15). It is natural for 
him to try thus to turn the guns on his 
accusers; but is it not a waste of time? 
‘There is, to be sure, some selfish and 
quietistic theism current, but not, I think, 
in our camp. To assert that the theism 
of Channing, Parker, and Hosmer was 
an obstacle to humanitarian effort is surely 
preposterous. The humanist might better 
freely admit that an enlightened theism is 
inspiring. He ought then to show why he 
cannot accept it as a valid theory of the 
universe, and should spend most of his 
effort on showing what sources of in- 
spiration and stimulus he has whereby 
he can dispense with the God-idea. For 
the main line of theistic attack upon this 
position is the claim that, without -God, 
human idealism is doomed to speedy 
fatigue. The humanist will produce his 
best effect by meeting this point and 
arguing that he has some other philosophy 
which saves him from a sense of futility. 

The theist also wastes time by asserting 
that humanism lacks courage or vigor to 
launch out on a cosmic philosophy (so 
Messrs. Simons, Reccord, Dodson, and 
Peabody). The immense assumption here 
made is that anybody who essays a cos- 
mic philosophy will of course arrive at 
theism. Yet there are plenty of ambiticus 
but nontheistic philosophies current, and 
not all crudely materialistic ones eitber 
(ef. Sellars’ evolutionary naturalism, for 
one). The theist would do better to con- 
eentrate on showing just what practical 
difference his theism makes. Once this 
was easy. When men got their ethics 
directly from revealed commandments in 
the Bible; when in addition to manward 
duties there were separate Godward duties, 
such as church-attendance, Sabbath-keep- 
ing, abstinence from profanity, theism 
made an obvious difference in living. The 
theist does, to be sure, continually claim 
that he has the only dependable encourage- 
ment and stimulus, and the humanist must 
do what he can to meet this point. But 


reside from this, exactly what can the 
theist expect from his God that the 


humanist does not have? Can he point to 
places in nature apart from man where 
a genuine conscious purpose is operating? 
Does his God meet man’s efforts with 
some response, other than furnishing a 
utilizable environment—which the hu- 
manist admits exists? 

Yes, the theist may say, God assures 
us of immortality. But this is an infer- 
ence from an inference. The case would be 
stronger if immortality could first be 


proved and theism then inferred from it. 
David Hume long ago showed that from 
the world as seen we can infer only such 
a Creator as would make just this same 
world of mixed good and eyil. We can- 
not first argue from an imperfect world 
to a perfect God, and then from the per- 
fect God argue that the world is not 
imperfect. 

But is immortality, then, the only prac- 
tical difference that theism makes? If 
God operates only through man, not for 
man (except in the obvious fact that na- 
ture has produced man, along with rattle- 
snakes and disease germs), does not the 
debate become an academic question — of 
preferences in the matter of theoretical 


explanation? Is not the “will of God” or 


“purpose of God” identical with ‘those 
same human ideals and values which are 
there in any case? And does the ‘cosmic 
support” on examination mean anything 
more than that man has a fairly favorable 
environment, which all admit? The theist 
worships an inferred perfect background 
of the imperfect world; the humanist 
worships a perfection not yet existing 
but to be achieved. But have not both 
the same life to live; do they not discover 
their duties in the same empirical way ; 
do not both draw their sustenance, ulti- 
mately, just from their appreciation of 
the values themselves? Both hold that 
effort is necessary, and both believe that 
effort is worth while; so why call names? 


ELpREeD C. VANDERLAAN. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Athanasius a Humanist P 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I am wondering if the Unitarian 
humanists are awake to the potential 
support they may have in Athanasius— 
he of the creed. Among other matters, 
the humanists are concerned over the 
nature of God. So was Athanasius. If I 
at all understand the humanists’ position, 
it is this. While few if any of them deny 
the reality or the existence of what 
passes current under the symbol of God, 
they are insistent that to such a reality 
there shall not be ascribed, after the 
traditional Christian fashion, the notion 
of personality. So was Athanasius. If 
we examine carefully into the intricate 
history of the Arian-Athanasian contro- 
versy, it becomes evident that the ques- 
tion was not fundamentally whether God 
was one or three persons, or whether 
Jesus was God, or whether the Holy Spirit 
proceeded from the Father or the Son, or 
from both jointly. Rather was it one as 
to whether God was a person or not. And 
Athanasius staked his all on making the 
Christian Church authoritatively declare 
that God is not a person. Is not this old 
issue exactly the one that the Unitarian 
humanist, to the dismay of his theistic 
brother, is raising? 

In support of the statement, I quote 
Prof. J. B. S. Haldane of the University 
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of Cambridge, in a footnote to his essay 
on “Possible Worlds”. “It is only fair to 
Christianity”, he says, “to point out that 
belief in a personal God is heretical, the 
Almighty being a Trinity and in some 
ways more like the perfect state than 
the perfect person’. “Because our mental 
activities are pretty rigidly confined to 
two ways of thinking that have proved 
servicable in the past,’ both physicist 
and metaphysician “are surprised to find” 
themselves “entangled in quantum mechan- 
ics and the Athanasian creed’. 

Would it not be a strange reversal of 
popular opinion if those who have been 
long fighting under the banner of 
Athanasius should, both in practice and in 
heart, be proved to have been Arians, 
believers in the personality of God? Still 
more remarkable would be the wrong 
should these Unitarian humanists find a 
valiant champion in their long-regarded 
enemy, Athanasius. 

Such possibilities are not so remote. 
For in more than one respect they are one, 
Athanasius and the Unitarian humanist. 
The chief idea of each is to clear up the 
idea of God. Each insists that God is not 
a person. They are further akin in the 
fact that while their notions on the sub 
ject may be perfectly clear to themselves, 
they each fail in getting those ideas 
across. Each is positive as to what he is 
not talking about. They leave us in little 
doubt as to that. And each alike leaves 
the wayfaring man in a muddle as to what 
he, Athanasius or humanist, is talking 
about. 

To the Unitarian humanist seeking sup- 
port in his battle with the “God men” 
among his brethren, I commend an in- 
tensive study of the creeds of Christendom. 
It may be as a result of such study that, 
if he be a metaphysician, he will find 
good grounds for including the Athanasian 
Creed in his new service book. 


JoHN B. W. Day 


“A Forgotten Aspect” 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


The editorial in your issue of May 29, 
on “A Forgotten Aspect” {of Birth Con- 
trol] reaches the conscience and heart. 
Certainly the “civilized sex-life” is “more 
important that any other question on this 
whole subject”. It might be difficult legally 
to prove, especially in the case of a child- 
less union, the need of “control of the 
husband in the marital bond”; but when 
his wife has borne the distress, pain, and 
danger of even one pregnancy and con- 
finement, whether voluntarily or not, it 
ust be a hard man who would not readily 
agree that she is entitled to entire control 
of their marital relations. This should 
also be recognized in law. 

Epwin F. Hupson. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Both in their interpretation of nature 
and of life, the arts began to catch up 
with the inspiration of Jesus very slowly; 
but the process became abundantly fruit- 
ful. Christ has renewed the face of art 
by his re-creation of the spirit of man. 

—A. Boyd Scott. 
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| I 
The Youth Looks Forward 
| EDWARD H. COTTON 


There is nothing in the world that calls so loudly for the devotion 
of their best talents, by our best young men, as does 
the nation and its government 


In the recent passing of the only Ainerican to occupy the White House and to wear the robes of Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, his fellow citizens felt that they had lost a personal friend. William 
Howard Taft filled four great offices, and other near-great ones, but at no time did his elevation lift him 
| above the reach of the people. He was “Bill” Taft at Yale, the friend of every student, and he remained 
to the end the friend of everyone who knew of his irrepressible good nature, generous Americanism, 
and his great, kind soul. It was twenty years ago that 1, a humble scoutmaster, met him first. But I 
remember, as if it were yesterday, the friendly grasp of his hand, and that rich, hearty voice, saying, 
“T am very happy to meet you, sir.” He met a hundred others that day, in the same line, but each was an 
individual, and to be greeted as such. 

In this necessarily brief biography, several important events of his life must be omitted, and others 
only mentioned in passing; but we hope the impression, as the final chapter is read, will be as inspiring 
} and enduring as his personality certainly was to those who knew him. William Howard Taft was a 
; great American, and that is the impression we wish these eight chapters to convey. We must include 
| him among those public men who consider principle greater than office—perhaps that fact justifies 
| these papers. A study of his career reveals that adherence to principle accounts both for his success 
| and his failure, also; for in the great four-year test as Chief Hxecutive he simply could not play the 
f proper political hand. This was partly a defect in temperament, Defect or virtue, he did not compromise, 
and, in consequence, was sadly defeated. But he was a good loser, and so forever endeared himself to the 
: American people. 

This is the first attempt to assemble the materials of his life, and present them in orderly fashion. 
Complete biographies will be written. This is but an introduction to them. It is primarily an attempt 
to present in direct, unphilosophical fashion, the character of one, who, for forty years, served the 


nation, and, in his influence, continues to serve it. 


NE autumn morning, in the year 1870, 

observers might have seen, on a cer- 
tain street in Cincinnati, Ohio, a tall, slen- 
der youth, a satchel of books in his hand. 
The boy was William Howard Taft. The 
previous spring he had graduated from the 
Nineteenth District Public School, and he 
was now going to the Woodward High 
School, from which he would graduate in 
1874. The boy had just left a pleasantly 
situated home on the outskirts of the city, 
number 60 Auburn Avenue, where he lived 
with a sister, and four brothers of whom 
he was the second. The house, gener- 
ously built and with ample lawns about, 
was on a ridge, an ideal place for a boy to 
grow up, particularly so since at the head 
of the household was one of the most suc- 
cessful and honored citizens of the com- 
munity, Judge Alphonso Taft. Judge Taft 
had a national reputation; he had been 
President Grant’s Minister of War and 
Attorney-General, and was to serve as 
United States minister to Austria and Rus- 
sia. Besides, he came from good stock. He 
could trace his ancestry back five genera- 
tions to old Robert Taft, who took up a 
holding in Mendon, Mass., forty years after 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. The 


boy’s mother, Louise M. Torrey, repre- 
sented another memorable Puritan line, 
back to William Torrey, who settled in 
Massachusetts in 1640. Edward Rawson, 
a connection by marriage of the early 
Tafts, had been an excellent secretary of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. So the 
boy William had plenty of thorough-going 
English and Puritan blood in his veins. 

To the east of the Taft home was 
Buteher Town, from which settlement at 
stated intervals surged a gang of urchins 
who joined war with the boys who lived 
on the aristocratic Ridge. In these battles, 
the Taft boys were not backward in as- 
serting their prowess. Then the boys had 
their games. William was always a good 
wrestler and swimmer, and had an ac- 
curate eye with the marbles, too. His 
father followed his progress at school, and 
when he learned that William stood five 
places from the head of his class, an unus- 
ually bright one, rebuked the boy’s mother, 
who thought he had done well, with the 
comment: “No, my dear, mediocrity will 
not do for William.” 

In 1874, William entered Yale at the age 
of seventeen. It was his father’s college, 
and he hoped to emulate him, though he 


remarked with a twinkle in his eye at the 
class graduation dinner, when urged to 
go as far as his father had: “Telemachus 
could not pull the bow of Ulysses.” He 
had gained in weight from those Cincin- 
nati school days, and went onto the cam- 
jus weighing 225 pounds, a young giant. 
He did not compete for a place on the ath- 
letic teams, though he was Yale’s best 
heavy wrestler, an immovable anchor in 
tugs of war, and a formidable front line 
“yusher” in class encounters. Despite his 
great size, he was a swift and clever boxer, 
of quick foot-work, and a graceful dancer. 
He impressed his college associates with 
physical bulk and power, and also with 
unvarying good nature, buoyancy, and a 
charming affability. Everyone in the class 
looked on him as a personal friend. His 
classmates enthused about his physical 
strength. Said one of them, speaking of 
the annual class rush: “Bill Taft was the 
strongest, most fearless, and most indom- 
itable man in our front line.” But Bill 
Taft was also a student. If he was to 
follow his eminent father, he would have 
to excel in intellectual pursuits. The boys 
ealled him a “dig’’, but with the solitude 
and the pallid face left out. Sociability 
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was part of his blood and sinew. His 
comrades never forgot his hearty, echoing 
laugh, his great good nature and personal 
charm. He was a tireless worker at his 
books, but no one in the coJlege was more 
democratic, or quicker to see and enjoy 
a humorous situation. It is not surprising 
that faculty and students predicted for 
Bill Taft a career. He graduated second in 
a class of one hundred and twenty, and 
hence was made salutatorian. He was 
also elected class orator, with no one con- 
testing the honor with him. 


% 


The four industrious, never-to-be-forgot- 
ten college years behind, he went back 
home, and, at the age of twenty-one, began 
a career which stopped only at the White 
House and the United States Supreme 
Court. In the thirty-odd years which 
intervened, he passed from office to office 
with singular facility. Repeatedly, before 
he had completed his term of office in one 
position, another and higher was awaiting 
him. He merited each added appointment ; 
but, as one surveys his career, it was not, 
like that of a number of Americans who 
became great, hewn out of obscurity, strug- 
gle, and disappointment. He was born for- 
tunate. Events conspired in his favor. 
Ilis father knew the right men. While the 
young man never asked for an office, he 
had an eye on his career and early aspired 
to the Supreme Court of the nation. Taft 
had nothing of the hypocrite about him. 
“Seek office? Why not seek office, if one 
believes himself qualified’, he said once 
in an address to young men. “You may 
be sure that men less qualified and with 
lower ideals than yourselves will be sure 
to seek it.” 

The stir of the law was in his blood. 
His father had been a judge of the Su- 
perior Court of Cincinnati for six years, 
and the boy determined to follow him; so 
be entered the Cincinnati Law School. At 
graduation he divided the first prize with 
a fellow student, and received the degree 
ef Bachelor of Laws. At the age of thirty- 
six he would be awarded the degree of 
LL.D. from Yale, the youngest gradu- 
ate who up to that time had received that 
honor. And now, at the age of twenty- 
four, he stood at the entrance of his re- 
markable career. Quite naturally, he en- 
tered the law office of his father, who 
was senior member of the firm of Taft 
and Lloyd. Finding some spare time at 
his disposal, he reported law cases for the 
Times-Star, owned by his brother Charles, 
who, perceiving William’s genius, was to 
work tirelessly for his advancement. His 
reporting attracted the attention of Murat 
Halstead, publisher of the Commercial 
Gazette, who hired him for six dollars a 
week, so far as we know the first salary 
be ever earned. Admitted to the bar, he 
received an appointment as assistant prose- 
euting attorney for Hamilton County at 
a salary of $4,500. Almost at once he 
found himself thrust into a factional poli- 
tical fight, which he settled by consent- 
ing to take for ten months the place 
of internal revenue collector for the First 
Ohio District. He settled this disputa- 
tious affair—the first of many and greater 
ones he was subsequently to settle—so 
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satisfactorily that he was named assistant 
county solicitor for Hamilton County. 
Thus ne was climbing. The young man 
was a diligent advocate. His knowledge 
of the law was sound. He made everyone 
think he was his personal friend, as in- 
deed he was—Taft could not help conyey- 
ing that impression. 

3ut he could be briskly pugnacious when 
occasion required. For instance, a certain 
unscrupulous Cincinnati editor took pleas- 
ure in blasting reputations, and heretofore 
had proved immune to complaints. But 
when he undertook to shatter the reputa- 
tion of Judge Alphonso Taft, a gentleman 
of the old school and with high ideals of 
law, he reckoned without the giant son. 
As soon as son William heard of the li- 
bellous attempt, he went to the editor’s 
office, took off his coat, and thrashed the 
astounded editor so soundly that he left 
the city and never came back. 


HOWARD TAFT 


WILLIAM 


Governor John B. Foraker, who, later, 
was to oppose him so bitterly, learning of 
this growing young lawyer, made investi- 
gations, and appointed him judge of the 
Superior Court of Cincinnati, an appoint- 
ment of peculiar satisfaction to the young 
man, for his father had honorably filled 
that same office. This was in 1887. He 
had been out of college nine years, and 
was thirty years of age. The future lay 
bright before him. He had family, pesi- 
tion, a good salary. The year before he 
had married Helen Herron, daughter of 
Iionorable John Herron. His marriage 
was one of the wisest things he did. His 
wife had an ancestry as rich in traditions 
as his own. Again and again her shrewd 
council kept him true to his destiny, as 
when, at her solicitation, he resigned the 
position of judge to enter politics, the re- 
sult of which decision was the great offices 
of Civil Governor of the Philippine Islands, 
Secretary of War, President and Chief 
Justice. 

The young man must have had either 
an unusual capacity for getting things 
done promptly and right or an unusually 
persuasive way—perhaps both; for again 
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and again the higher office beckoned him. 
Thus his five-year term as judge of the 
Superior Court of Cincinnati was hardly 
half finished when President Harrison in- 
vited him to accept the office of Solicitor- 
General of the United States. President 
Harrison had said to Congressman Ben- 
jamin Butterworth that he must have a 
“big and fearless man for the position”. 
Gutterworth had told him that he knew 
such a man, Judge Taft of Cincinnati. 
And so the city judge was to pass beyond 
the loeal boundaries to a national appoint- 
ment. It was an important appointment, 
and a responsible one: the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral is an understudy to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and so is close to Cabinet discussions. 
He must represent the Government before 
the Supreme Court; and Taft argued sey- 
eral cases of moment before that august 
body which subsequently he was to lead. 
It was also his duty to prepare opinions on 
legal matters for the President and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet. The office required a 
high and balanced type of legal mind; and 
no other could have succeeded in it. Dur- 
ing his term he had to argue three critical 
cases, all of which he won: the famous 
Behring Sea Case, the Quorum Case, and 
the Tariff Case. In the Tariff Case he 
pleaded for a month before the lower 
courts, a proceeding almost without prece- 
dent. The tariff situation during Harri- 
son’s term had its intricacies and treach- 
eries, so much so that in previous trials 
the Government had been defeated. Taft's 
victory meant that many millions of rey- 
enue would be saved and pass into the 
national treasury. It was a notable tri- 
umph for the nation, and incidentally for 
the young Solicitor-General. In fact, the 
victory centered the attention of Washing- 
ton on him. He was therefore a logical 
choice for one of the judges of the re 
cently created Federal Circuit Courts of 
Appeals. Once more his term was _ short- 
ened, that he might receive a more dis- 
tinguished appointment. President Har- 
rison made him judge of the Sixth Cir- 
cuit, including, as a Federal district, the 
States of Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, an area numbering 200,- 
000 square miles. The appointment was 
made in March, 1892, and was a popular 
one. 
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sy this time Taft's friends were dis- 
eovering that he had ability considerably 
above the ordinary. “Why do you accept 
that judgeship at a salary of $6,000”, 
they asked, “when, if you will engage in 
private practice, with your reputation and 
talent, you can make $30,000 or $40,000, 
annually, and in a few years be a wealthy 
man?’ We can imagine the shrewd, hum- 
orous manner in which Taft replied, 
“But there are bigger things in this world 
than money.” Who knows? Even then he 
may have had his eye on the highest 
offices in the gift of the Nation! 

He accepted the office. Later he said 
that he never had been happier than when 
moving about his circuit. He always was a 
great traveler, and the combination of 
change of scene and decisions requiring 
the skill of the trained.and acute legal 
mind, exactly suited him, As it chanced, 
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he had to hand down decisions including 
the rights of corporations and labor. Labor 
unions were just beginning their agitations 
and judges had few precedents to guide 
them. Judge Taft returned decisions which 
have since been accepted by legal au- 
thorities as sound and determining. For 
instance, in the case of Moore y. The 
Bricklayers’ Union of Cincinnati, he ruled 
that a boycott against a third party to 
compel him to cease business relations 
with another because that other party was 
under boycott by the union, was unlawful. 
He eall it a “malicious combination”. The 
decision was sustained by the Supreme 
Court. On another occasion he issued a 
writ to P. M. Arthur, chief of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, to with- 
draw his order to engineers of other roads 
to refuse to handle business from the 
Toledo and Ann Arbor Railroad so long 
as the pending strikes on other roads 
should remain unsettled. The engineers, 
he held, were not on strike, and had no 
grievance against their employers. The 
act, therefore, became a conspiracy against 
the common welfare, and as such was 
illegal. However, he showed no favor- 
itism, and legislated for the unions as 
well as against them. 
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Judge Taft could act as well as arbi- 
trate, as he had proved when he had 
thrashed his father’s defamer. During 
the Debs riots, strikers tied up the rail- 
roads in an Ohio district. One section was 
in charge of his court through a receiver- 
ship. With no one accompanying him but 
his marshal, Taft went to the scene of 
disturbance, arrested, convicted, and sen- 
tenced two of the leaders, and restored 
order. During the eight years he sat on 
the circuit bench he served the people 
according to his best legal judgment, and 
impartially ; but he made so many enemies 
in the ranks of labor that, when he became 
Presidential nominee, he said if he was 
defeated it would probably be because of 
certain decisions returned against the 
unions back on the Sixth District. 

He might be grim and professional when 
applying the law, but he was friendly 
enough in other particulars. Said a youth- 
ful lawyer: “When I got on my feet to 
argue my first case before the circuit 
court, and found myself in front of three 
distinguished judges, headed by Taft, I 
was flabbergasted, and would have broken 
down, had not Judge Taft noticed my 
embarrassment, kindly asked me questions, 
and got me started right. How many 


judges would have gone that far with a. 


green young lawyer?’ As if his arduous 
duties on his extensive circuit were not 
enough, he took an active interest in the 
Cincinnati Law School and became its 
dean. 

But once more he was not to be allowed 
to complete his term. The war with Spain 
had been fought, and the Treaty of Paris, 
signed December 10, 1898, had awarded 
the Philippine Islands to the United 
States, that country agreeing to pay Spain 
$20,000,000 for them. Two parties im- 
mediately developed, one favoring — the 
ceding and development of the islands, 
the other bitterly opposing. The situation 
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was as interesting a one as ever developed 
in American politics. The Philippine Archi- 
pelago included 3,141 islands, 2,775 of 
which were only keys and less than one 
mile across. However, Luzon included 41,- 
000 square miles, and Mindoro 36,000. The 
total land area reached 115,000 square 
miles and extended over a vast tract of 
ocean. The islands supported a population 
of 8,000,000, 75 per cent of whom were 
untamed barbarians. To Americanize 
those wild, far-reaching islands—build 
roads, establish schools, found public 
works, develop the rich national resources, 
quell rebellions—was a tremendous task, 
and one calling for a governor of solid 
judgment and commanding administrative 
ability. 

No exigency during President Mce- 
Kinley’s term of office gave him more 
concern than selection of a civil governor 
for the Philippines, because on the ap- 
pointment would rest, in all probability 
the vindication or condemnation of the 
Administration’s outstanding policy. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt said, in regard to that 
appointment: “The first governor of the 
Islands should have the qualities of the 
President of the United States and of the 
Chief Justice of the United States.” He 
was not far from right. 

It was a fateful day for the nation and 
for William Howard Taft when, while 
traveling his circuit, he met on a train 
General Corbin of the United States 
Army, then an entire stranger. They 
talked long together. Corbin went back 
to Washington, called on President 
McKinley, and informed him with en- 
thusiasm that he had found the right 
man for the Philippine situation. 

So the President summoned Judge Taft 
to Washington, conferred with him, and 
offered him first place on the Philippine 
Islands Commission. Taft said frankly 
that he did not want the position. He 
had been opposed to acquiring the islands. 
Besides, he liked the law, and was groom- 
ing himself for a place on the Supreme 
Bench. He believed bis future lay in the 
judicial rather than the civil department. 
But Taft could not blind himself to the 
tremendous opportunity of organizing that 
vast, rich, though untamed territory, and 
establishing American ideals at a strate- 
gic point in the Far Hast. In addition, Mr. 
McKinley adroitly, and after his per- 
suasive manner, presented the matter in 
the light of a patriotic duty to his country 
he could not well escape. 

i) 

Taft carried the proposal about with 
him on his circuit for a week. He had 
succeeded in the law. He was rapidly 
gaining power and influence. Already he 
had been spoken of as a future justice of 
the Supreme Court. Why exchange a 
relative certainty for a career in the 
fever-stricken tropics, uncertain at best; 
for a task which, to several of the 
shrewdest observers in America, and the 
Orient, too, looked hopelessly impossible? 
His friends predicted he would not ac- 
cept. But he surprised them. He was made 
chief commissioner; and a few months 
later, Congress appointed him first Civil 
Governor of the Philippine Archipelago. 
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So the national holiday of July 4, 1901, 
found him in Manila, the capital of the 
Islands, delivering his inaugural address, 
and saying: “My fellow countrymen, I am 
your friend. I have come to bring justice 
and freedom to you on behalf of a great 
nation. Trust me; help me, and you will 
find that I am a man of my word.” 

Thus commenced a memorable adminis- 
tration, one of the most memorable in the 
history of colonial governments. If we 
were to single out Mr. Taft’s most signal 
achievement, we should say it was not 
done as circuit judge, Secretary of War, 
President, or Chief Justice, conspicuous as 
his services were in all those departments, 
but as administrator and organizer of the 
Philippine Islands. What he accomplished 
there in the face of enormous difficulties, 
while generally known, certainly deserves 
more specific description. That story we 
shall relate in the next chapter. 

(To be continued) 
[All rights reserved] 


British Assembly Council Votes 
Tribute to Chief Justice Taft 


This tribute to the late William Howard 
Taft was voted unanimously at the last 
quarterly meeting of the Council of the 
British General Assembly of Unitarian 
Churches and forwarded to President 
Louis. C. Cornish of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 

“We, the officers and Council of the 
General Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches, assembled in our 
quarterly meeting, desire to convey to you, 
the President, officers, and members of 
the American Unitarian Association, our 
keen sense of the great loss which the 
Association and the churches in its mem- 
bership have sustained by the death of 
the late William Howard Taft, ex-Presi- 
dent and Chief Justice of the United 
States. We wish to express our deep ap- 
preciation of the far-reaching ‘value and 
influence of such a life as witness to the 
outside world of the power and beauty of 
the faith he so sincerely held and prac- 
ticed, and to promote which we are banded 
together with you in fellowship. Having 
the unique distinction of holding the two 
supreme offices of state, Chief Justice 
YVaft added luster to both by his stead- 
fast adherence to the highest standards 
of integrity and honor throughout his 
political career, and by the great public 
services which he rendered. 

“We recall his presence among us in 
1922, and the vivid impression received 
of a great personality, enabling us to 
understand something of the deep affec- 
tion as well as the admiration and re- 
spect with which he was universally re- 
garded. We rejoice to think that we may 
share with you in honoring his memory, 
and in the pride and gratitude that one 
more name has been added to the illus- 
trious list of noble men and women of 
our faith who have stood as beacon lights 
in their day and generation, and abide as 
outstanding examples to those who follow 
after.” 
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Four Significant Humanist Trends 


in Modern Religious Developments 
CURTIS W. REESE 


II 


OW is it in the appraisal of the dra- 
matic religious leaders of history ? Most 
of the religions have been builded around 
the real or supposed teaching and person- 
ality of real or of mythical founders. 
Hinduism and Shintoism are possible ex- 
ceptions. The names of Zoroaster, Moses, 
Buddha, Confucius, Jesus, Mohammed, 
Joseph, Smith, Comte, and Mary Baker 
Eddy are associated with the origin and 
and history of the religions with which 
their names are so intimately connected. 
To a considerable extent the same is 
true of the sects. Even John the Baptist 
is claimed by the sect that bears his 
name. The name of John Calvin is linked 
with Presbyterianism, John Wesley with 
Methodism, Alexander Campbell with the 
Disciples, William Ellery Channing with 
the Unitarians, and so on. Most of the 
religions and sects are the lengthened 
shadows of dominant personalities. Great 
men have wrought mightily in behalf of 
their ideas of righteousness. They have 
not always been original creators, but 
they have embodied and dramatized the 
emotions and ideas of the inarticulate 
multitudes. Some of them have even made 
valuable contributions to religious life. 
The great-man-complex once held sway 
throughout all social life. The shadows 
of the Napoleons have fallen across the 
face of the earth. But nothing is surer to- 
day than the fact that social theory and 
the democratic spirit tend to discount, even 
to retire, the dramatic and ofttimes ir- 
responsible leader, and to magnify the 
cumulative notions of many people and 
the possibility of expressing the public 
will. Co-operative plans of social life are 
urged not only as wise, but as unavoidable 
ways of life. Our very souls are socially 
created. The shared life is as inevitable 
as it is profitable. 

Current theory and practice move away 
from the dominant personality. Many of 
the outstanding war-time leaders of the 
nations have been retired by the suffrage 
of their fellow citizens; and the feelings 
and ideas and hopes of the peoples of the 
world are beginning to be heard in the 
councils of the nations. Nowhere is this 
trend away from the domination of dra- 
matic religious leaders more forcibly set 
forth than in the changing attitude toward 
Jesus of Nazareth. Only a little while ago 
the Christian world regarded Jesus as 
nothing less than very God of very God. 
Then the Unitarians made him something 
less than very God, but more than merely 
man. The next generation of Unitarians 
made him very man of very man. Then 
the modernists followed suit with a view 
of Jesus as man—but what a man! He 
was used as a depository of all modern 
idealism, Others, however, challenged the 
doctrine of the adequacy of his moral 
and spiritual leadership, They pointed out 
that he said nothing against slavery, al- 


though slavery was general in his day; 
that he said nothing against war, al- 
though war was the chief honorific pro- 
fession of his day. To the argument that 
his general teaching implied opposition to 
slavery and war, they replied that the 
highest ethical leadership is not in ab- 
stract principles nor in pious professions, 
but in the concrete and the specific. Mean- 
ingful words must be tipped with steel 
and accurately aimed. 

And not regarding these changes in 
attitude as enough, come a whole bevy of 
critics saying that in point of fact Jesus 
never lived at all, that the whole Jesus 
fabrie is mythical! Drews in Germany, 
Robertson in England, Smith in America 
startled the Christian world with slightly 
different theories of the non-historicity of 
Jesus. Various men, including Prof. 
Shirley Jackson Case of the University 
of Chicago, replied. But the late George 
B. Foster, after examining the literature 
for and against the historicity of Jesus, 
could only say, “Jesus is historically prob- 
able but not religiously necessary.” As 
the battle progressed, other works were 
written by Couchond of France, Brandes 
of Denmark, and Chowdhuri of India 
against the historicity of Jesus, and many 
more in behalf of his historicity are upon 
the assumption of it. But to-day it seems 
to me necessary to go even further than 
the statement by Dr. Foster, and say that 
Jesus is historically doubtful and not 
religiously helpful. 

In my judgmext, one of the greatest 
services that can be rendered to religion 
is to free it from the grip of the historic 
ethnic religious leaders. Thousands of 
modern-minded souls in the midst of the 
new social setting and by means of the 
scientific spirit and method are more 
competent in the spiritual realm than 
were the fathers of the world religions 
and of the sects of Christendom. 

The trend is away from one-man-religion 
and in the direction of a social quest to 
find satisfactory values for all mankind. 


III 


The trend of modern religious thought 
in the evaluation of doctrines is also in 
the humanist direction; that is, away 
from the dogmatic and in the direction of 
the experimental. It is perhaps here that 
we find the greatest difference between 
the older and the newer mind in religious 
matters. The older mind thinks of religion 
as consisting largely of a set of doctrines, 
and of doctrines as rather definitely fixed. 
The newer mind thinks of religion as con- 
sisting largely of experimental quests, and 
of the conclusions of the quest as ten- 
tative, and, like prices, subject to change 
without notice. 

The older mind did not hold doctrines 
as hypotheses but as certainties. He was 
concerned with finalities. He felt the need 
of anchoring to some rock of ages. To 
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doubt was to be damned. But the newer 
mind thinks of nothing so little as of 
certainty. In fact, he rather doubts 
whether any certainty exists. He feels 
the thrill of novelty. For him it is 
postulates and hypotheses, not dogmas 
and certainties. 

The more modern-minded of even the 
conservative clergy regard such basic 
doctrines as God, soul, and immortality 
as hypotheses. They defend these hypothe- 
ses on much the same ground as the 
scientists do theirs, namely as working 
theories to be judged by their results. 
Now it is a far cry from this modern 
attitude to the old order in religion when 
a Jonathan Edwards spoke with absolute 
certainty of the will of the Calvyinistic 
God to the immortal souls that hung on 
his words. There was a dramatic situ- 
ation. Heaven and hell were as real as 
Northampton. Immortal souls hung in the 
balance. The responsibility of the 
preacher was beyond description. This 
situation accounted in large part for the 
great preaching of those days. It was 
likewise in the Hebrew tradition when 
prophets spoke the will of the Eternal. 
But to-day it is difficult to get oratorical, 
much less eloquent over the tentative 
hypotheses that must constitute the meta- 
physical message of the modern preacher. 

But in the social realm it is different. 
What of a warless world? What of in- 
dustry operated for the good of all? What 
of free peoples working out their own 
destiny? What of a new generation 
reared in the possession of the cultures 
of all times, and possessing the fruits 
of the arts to-day in all their richness 
and beauty? What of minds freed of the 
fears that haunt them—fear of the past 
that presses upon them—fear of the over- 
arching unknown—fear of the plagues 
that -waste the body and the mind—fear 
of fear itself? These are the causes that 
will give dramatic content to effective 
preaching in a humanized world. 

The trend is away from doctrines con- 
sidered as authoritative pronouncements 
about the eternal, and in the direction 
of doctrine considered as the orderly ar- 
rangement of convictions about everyday 
life. 

IV 


Thus may be seen the necessity for a 
restatement of the nature of religion it- 
self. Here, again, the trend is away from 
religion understood as man’s response to 
“the determiner of destiny”, to use Profes- 
sor Pratt’s terms, or even as man’s response 
to superhuman sources of fortune; away 
from religion understood as “man’s con- 
duct facing Godward”, as I taught in 
my theological school days; away from 
the fascinating and poetic theory that 
religion is “the life of God in the soul 
of man”; away also from the notion that 
religion is necessarily tied up with any 
theistic interpretation of cosmic exist- 
ence. 

Rather is the trend in the way of re- 
garding religion as a human effort to find 
satisfactory modes of living, in the course 
of which effort many personal, social, 
planetary, and cosmological theories may 
be postulated, tested, and abandoned; the 
abiding thing being the urge to newer and 
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newer efforts to reach ever-receding goals. 

It is the testimony of Prof. A. Eustace 
Haydon of the Department of Comparative 
Religion in the University of Chicago that 
{o-day in practically all religions there 
are increasing numbers who interpret re- 
ligion as the shared quest for a satisfying 
life. 

The very vernacular use of the term 
“religion” is tending to hasten the indenti- 
fication of religion with the questing proc- 
ess. When a man commits himself to a 
great cause, we say that cause becomes 
his religion. We speak of men who make 
their art, or their business, or their social 
theory their religion. Communism is said 
to be the religion of young Russia, as 
indeed it is. 

Not long ago I attended an experience 
meeting in an orthodox Christian church 
where some ten or a dozen men testified. 
Fyvery man of them told of his religious 
experience in terms of ceasing to do this 
and beginning to do that. Unconsciously, 
they revealed the real nature of their 
religion. It was a human doing and not 
doing. The only trouble was that they were 
coneerned with doing and not doing in- 
conseqvential things, such as card-playing. 
Gut they identified religious experience 
with human behavior in a human setting. 

A few years ago, I had occasion to 
argue a matter before a commission study- 
ing a certain problem relating to theo- 
logical education, of which commission the 
late Charles W. Eliot was a member. In 
the course of the discussion one of the 
commission, himself an overseer of Har- 
yard, remarked that he was not interested 
in a type -of theological education that 
turned out what he called ‘social secre- 
taries”. Whereupon Dr. Eliot, in his char- 
acteristically direct way, said, “My dear 
sir, if I am not badly mistaken, within 
the next twenty-five or thirty years our 
idea of the very nature of religion will 
undergo a great change.” That change is 
taking place even more rapidly than Presi- 
cent Eliot predicted. To-day great religious 
organizations are committing themselves 
to conerete quests. One of the most effec- 
tive examples of this is the work of the 
¥ederal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. Practically all of the great 
religious movements, including Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish, have within the 
last ten years issued far-reaching rro- 
grams of social reconstruction. 

It is not likely that religion will cease 
to concern itself with the effort to under- 
stand man’s cosmic setting, nor should 
it abandon such effort. It is natural that 
man should forever attempt to push back 
the veil of mystery that hangs so tantaliz- 
ingly «bout him. Modern minds are well 
aware how painfully inadequate is our 
total knowledge; but they feel that the 
little knowledge man does possess is his 
instrument and his bope of further con- 
quests of the dark. In controlling life 
situations, a little factual knowledge is 
worth worlds of mystery. 

Religion as thus understood is develop- 
ing new ideals and techniques for accom- 
plishing its purpose. Fact-finding becomes 
more significant than wishful petition. 
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What man really wants becomes of more 
concern than what it has been said that 
he should want. Esthetic expression is re- 
garded as superior to monastic repression. 
Scientific apparatus ranks higher than 
sacred images. The free play of free 
minds replaces the submissive will. The 
buoyant thrill of physical and mental well- 
being are of first importance in spiritual 
well-being. Modern religion says to man- 
kind, trust your capacity to understand 
increasingly the universe in which you 
live; trust your ability to order your way 
increasingly in harmony with the possi- 
bilities that inhere in the nature of man 
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and the world; and so trusting act aeccord- 
iugly. 

In summary, the trend in modern reli- 
gious developments is away from the trans- 
cendent, the authoritative, the dogmatic, 
and toward the human, the experimental, 
the tentative; away from the abnormal, 
the formal, the ritualistic, and toward the 
normal, the informal, the usual; away 
from the extraordinary mystic expression, 
the exalted mood, the otherworldly, and to- 
ward the ethical, the social, and the 
worldly ; away from religion conceived as 
one of man’s concerns, and toward religion 
conceived as man’s one concern. 


My Religion 


SAMUEL R. 


HE question arises in any thinking in- 

dividual: “What is religion to me 
What is my religion?” I shall attempt to 
answer this question from my personal 
point of view. I do not believe that my 
answer is necessarily true for others. It 
is simply my answer. I shall divide this 
article into three parts: (1) the meta- 
physics of religion, (2) The forms of reli- 
gion, (3) Religion as a way of life. 

Under the metaphysics of religion, cer- 
tain questions inevitably arise. What is 
God? What do you believe about Jesus? 
What is the soul? What of immortality? 

God to me is the Good. I believe that 
there is absolute Good, and that this is 
the same as absolute Truth. Both, then, 
are God. Don’t question how I know that 
there is absolute good or truth. It cannot 
be proved logically, neither can it be 
disproved. Nevertheless, I firmly and 
deeply believe that absolute Good exists, 
and that it is God. 

From this definition of God as the 
Good, it follows that that which is good 
is divine. Jesus, to me, represents Absolute 
Good, certainly quantitatively above good 
present in ordinary man, and probably 
qualitatively, also. In this sense I consider 
Jesus divine in a unique sense. Yet it is 
also possible for man to be divine to the 
extent that he possesses the good within 
himself. Thus men are in a very real 
sense the children of God. 

The soul, to me, exists. Just what it is 
I do not know, nor whence it came, nor 
where it goes. But I feel that there is 
within me something which is myself in 
a much truer sense than is my physical 
body, and that this is my soul. The con- 
ception of soul as a combination of reason, 
will, and emotions is much more satis- 
factory than that of the soul as the cor- 
relation of activities which our behavior- 
istic friends would make it. 

Immortality is also a mystery. Whetber 
man is immortal in the sense of the 
resurrection of the body, or of the spirit 
alone, or simply in the eternity of the 
good which is in the individual, or in no 
sense at all, I do not know. 

These are my metaphysics of religion. 
But the metaphysics are not the essential 


*The author is a senior in Cornell University, 
a liberal Quaker, who gave this paver before 
the Y. P. R. U. of the Unitarian Church in 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
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part of religion. I feel that I could Gis- 
pense with the metaphysics of religion 
and still be thoroughly religious. 

Neither do I feel that the forms of reli- 
gion are of tremendous import. The formal- 
istic types of religion, the individualistic 
types; the beautiful service, the quiet 
meditation; the use of music and exhor- 
tation—all these to me have their place. 
Personally, quiet, worshipful meditation is 
the ideal form of religion; but this is 
simply a personal preference. 

You may ask, “If the metaphysics and 
forms of religion are not the essentials 
of religion to you, what is the main foun- 
dation of your religion?’ I answer, Re- 
ligion is fundamentally a way of life. 
It is a philosophy of existence actually 
carried into practice, tempered by a sort 
of mystical optimism. This way of life 
has certain definite expressions. 

The religious life, to me, is a fully de 
veloped life. It is a life where the greatest 
potentialities of the individual are realized. 
This means the greatest possible develop- 
ment of intellect, spirit, and physical per- 
son. To me it is as wrong to stunt the 
development of one’s intellect as to stop 
the development of the spiritual side of 
the soul. 

The religious life is an unselfish life. 
While the individual should develop him- 
self to his greatest powers, it should not 
be with a selfish motive in view. It should 
be so that he can contribute most to his 
fellows and to the cause of the Good. The 
religious man is socially conscious. He 
feels the suffering of humanity and does 
sll in his power to alleviate it—not alone 
the physical suffering, but even more the 
deeper suffering of spirit. 

The religious life is the joyful life. The 
idea that religion and joy are contradic- 
tory is to me entirely untenable. “Be joy- 
ful, brothers’, said Saint Francis of Assisi, 
and I think he was right. Jesus not 
only was the man of sorrows, but also the 
man of joy. 

The religious life is the life of inward 
ealm and worship. Turmoil and unrest of 
soul are opposed to religion. The love of 
the Good, the True, the Beautiful, which 
to me is God, gives a stability of character, 
an inward peace, an aspiration toward 
the best, that to me is the heart of real 
religion. 

(Continued on page 574) 
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The Gosport Chapel 


HE 1930 SUMMER CONFERENCES at Star 

Island have commenced. They include the Young 
People’s Religious Union, June 28—July 12; the 
Church School Institute, July 12—July 19; Alliance 
Week, July 19—July 26; the General Conference, 
July 26-August 2; the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, August 2—August 9; the Congregational 
Conference, August 9-August 23; No-Program 
Week, August 23—August 30. 

Once more those isles of happy memories and 
spiritual renewal beckon. Year after year, interest 
in these conferences has steadily increased, requir- 
ing improved organization and housing facilities. 
Nothing in the recent history of the Fellowship has 
resulted more happily than that visit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas H. Elliott, thirty-five vears ago, to the 
Tsles of Shoals, in those days a celebrated summer 
resort. Mr. and Mrs. Elliott had planned to go to 
the Weirs, N.H., for their summer vacation, when 
Mrs. Elliott remarked that she believed a period at 
the seashore would be fully as beneficial. Plans 
were changed, and trunks were redirected. Quarters 
were eventually taken at the Oceanic Hotel. Dur- 
ing their stay, Mr. Elliott casually fell into conver- 
sation with the proprietor of the hotel. The con- 
versation turned on the possibility of filling both 
the “Oceanic” and the “Appledore” with Unita- 
rians for a series of meetings. Preliminaries were 
arranged, and in 1896 the first conference was held. 
Other leaders became interested, and one of the 
most significant movements in the history of reli- 
gious summer conferences has resulted. 

In the year 1660, it is recorded, a church was 
built on Smuttynose and a minister supported. Ten 
years later the people of Star Island built a strue- 
ture of their own on the site occupied by the present 
church, erected a tower, and equipped it with a 
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bell. Here stood those stalwart preachers, Rev. Mr. 
Moody and Rey. John Tuck, the latter giving a life 
service of forty-two years to the islanders. In 1720 
a second church was built of the timbers of a 
wrecked Spanish ship. But wood running low one 
winter, the people were obliged to tear it down for 
fuel. Later the church was rebuilt, this time of 
durable stone quarried in the neighboring pastures. 
lire destroyed part of the structure in 1826. Four 
vears later the destroyed portion was reconstructed, 
and the tower was provided with a weather vane 
and star. The meeting-house has since been repaired, 
and utmost care taken to preserve the ancient 
semblance and traditions. 

Time-scarred, with traditions of heroic men and 
women clustering about the spot for two and one- 
half centuries, quaint of pew and pulpit, eloquent 
of toiling, praying congregations, Gosport Chapel 
will welcome again its worshipers and send them 
away with renewed ideas of dedication to Christian 
service. 


Mr. Taft’s Biography 


EK BEGIN in this issue a brief life of William 

Howard Taft. For more than thirty years, Mr. 
Taft was among the most prominent and useful 
men in the nation. He helped shape the policies of 
the United States during one of its great formative 
periods. It was not until after the Spanish Ameri- 
can War that this country demonstrated its fitness 
to be an important world power. The acquiring of 
the Philippines and Porto Rico, following the 
Peace of Paris which ended the war with Spain, 
gave us a distinctly international aspect. In partic- 
ular did America come into close rekationship 
with the problems of the Orient. Mr. Taft’s first 
nationally important post was that of Civil Goy- 
ernor of the Philippine Islands. In that capacity 
he revealed remarkable capacities of leadership, 
and established a government entirely new and 
original among Oriental peoples. 

In the Philippines, Mr. Taft had two outstand- 
ing opportunities: to organize that vast archi- 
pelago, and to prove that a government based on 
the American Constitution, and controlled by the 
sentiments of a successful democracy, could sue- 
ceed in surroundings where dispositions and tradi- 
tions were despotic on the one hand and subser- 
vient on the other. 

‘As Secretary of War, Mr. Taft supervised con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, greatest engineer- 
ing feat and an undertaking that immensely ex- 
tended American prestige. He was President Roose- 
velt’s “ambassador of peace” to a half-dozen dis- 
gruntled peoples. He became President against his 
wishes; and while the political tide set decisively 
in opposition to his policies, as Herbert Croly ex- 
plained in the New Republic, a magazine which 
was no friend to the administration, “If Taft was 
a bad President, he was a good sport.” For nine 
years his influence as a private citizen constantly 
increased at home and abroad. President Harding 
appointed him Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
in 1921. Had the appointment been made in 1912, 
it would have proved decidedly unpopular. But Mr. 
Taft as a citizen had regained the place held in the 
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affections of Americans in 1908, and had added i" 
it. His, appointment to the Supreme Court wa 
welcomed with universal approval. 

Principle actuated him. That fact is evident to 
all students of his life. He was also a man of deep 
religious instincts. His people had been loyal Uni- 
tarians, and he inherited their liberal spirit. He 
was an honorary member of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and for six years was vice- presi- 
dent of the Association. For ten years he was presi- 
dent of the General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Churches. He was also a 
member of the Council of the Laymen’s League 


_ for five years. From 1908, when he became a mem- 


ber of All Souls Church, Washington, D.C., until 
his death, he was active in the interests of that 
organization. But his sympathies extended to all 
fellowships: the Catholic prelate, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, was one of his best friends. The following 
statement may be taken as a definition of his reli- 
gious convictions: “The spirit of Christianity is 
pure democracy. ‘It is the equality of man before 
God; the equality of man before the law, which is, 
as I understand it, the most godlike manifestation 
that man has been able to make.” 

The writer of these articles, Edward H. Cotton, 
has done considerable biographical work. A serial 
of his, “The Religion of Woodrow Wilson”, was 
published in THE REGISTER two years ago. He 
is also author of books based on the lives of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Charles W. Eliot. 


The Vast Spaces 


TATISTICS REVEAL that out of 16,000,000 

square miles composing the acreage of America, 
only twelve per cent is under cultivation. The re- 
maining eighty-eight per cent is desert, prairie, 
mountain range, forest, and swamp-land. More and 
more miles, of course, are passing under plow and 
harrow. This is as it should be; because one of the 
means to ease and comfort on the part of a popula- 
tion is a steadily increasing source of food supplies 
and continual unlocking and developing of raw 
materials. The world has not yet seen a really in- 
tensive competition for raw materials. It got inti- 
mations of what such a competition might mean 
during the World War, when the conflict resolved 
itself, at least with the interior powers, into a 
struggle for the necessities of life ; for Germany and 
Austria learned, finally, that they were fighting 
for the elements to sustain life as much as for a 
victory of arms. It is inevitable, as the world’s 
population grows more dense, and the sources of 
raw materials—coal, oil, ore, lumber, and so on— 
near exhaustion, that the peoples of the earth will 
approach their gravest problem. Happily, that time 
is far removed. We are still at liberty to contem- 
plate the waste places and derive inspiration, with- 
out the disturbing thought that they should be laid 
under toll for human sustenance and such raw 
materials as may lie hidden there. The desert, the 
forest, the mountain, the prairie—all stir memories 
and arouse enthusiasm for the grand manner in 
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which Mother Nature has completed her magnifi- 


cent scheme of creation. 

We believe people know nature better, and love 
it better, than they used to. The automobiles, 
though we are informed their coming made neces- 
Sary a new code of laws to deal with special crimes, 
are now one of the greatest sources of education. 
They take multitudes out to the uncultivated 
places and acquaint them with the grandeur of 
life unfolded in nature’s handiwork. This is what, 
to-day, a vacation, however brief, usually means. 
It means removal from a depressing environment 
into an exalting one. It means exchange of jar, 
irritation, smoke, and noise for harmonizing scenes, 
quiet, the uplift of God’s great works. 


An Excellent Study 


Meas WE COMMEND, without elaboration, the 
excellent report on the church population of 
the United States, issued by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research? -Please obtain a copy, es- 
pecially if you are a minister. Dr. C. Luther Fry 
has done the work, and the sanity of his interpre- 
tation, based on his findings, will approve itself to 
all church people who now have a first-rate scien- 
tific study which accords well with what common 
sense tells us is true of religion in America. The 
report covers all salient features of the churches 
and not their numbers merely. The one generaliza- 
tion that may be made is that organized religion 
keeps pace with the other organized phases of 
American life. Here is nothing to glory in, nor 
yet to despair about. Religion, the ultimate, radical 
imperative of humanity, both partakes of the char- 
acter of the other forces in the world and gives 
color and quality to them. Religion is good, bad, 
mediocre, as other factors in life are. Dr. Fry’s 
report wiil make an excellent church-school class 
study, or a sermon. 


Nothing Lugubrious, Please! 


N ENGLAND a Hampstead barrister, A. D. 

Tyssen, died last month, leaving in his will a 
bequest of £10 to the Unitarian Church in Banbury 
for a memorial service, and this word about it: 
“T hope that whoever conducts the service will say 
nothing lugubrious about death, or the lot of man- 
kind in- general or myself in particular. I have, 
indeed, had troubles and disappointments, but I 
have found life a glorious thing, and I shall wel- 
come death as a glorious thing. None need mourn 
for me. The Kingdom of Heaven is within me.” 


Note 


“Tn all things that touch the soul’, says Percy 

. Ainsworth, “it is better to see than not to see. 
B etter to tremble to-day than to-morrow, for to-day 
there is mercy for them that tremble. If a man will 
consent to face his own heart here and now, with 
all its depths of foolishness and shadows of passion 
and sin, he shall have nothing worse to face. The 
light that shows him the greatness of his sin shall 
show him also the greatness of his salvation.” 
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Agnostic Humanism 


W. A. VROOMAN 
HuMANISM: A NEw RELIGION. By Charles 
Francis Potter. New York: Simon and Schuster. 
$1.50. 


Man seems to be invincibly religious, 
for even agnostics now aspire to be 
thought religious. As they have hitherto 
necused other religions of many illusions, 
they would even possess their own illu- 
sions. The first of these seems to be that 
they have discovered a “new religion”. That 
Humanism desires to be known as an ag- 
nostic religion is certain. Mr. Potter as- 
sures us, “Humanists take the only logical 
position in an age of science and are 
agnostics.’ He remembers that Buddha 
was “at least an agnostic’, and mentions 
other eminent people among the “Ancestry 
cf Humanism”; but this fact does not 
deter him from attempting to brand his 
Humanism as “a new religion”. The agnosti- 
cism is not new; neither is the humani- 
tarian program of his Humanism. We fail 
to find anything in the new religion that 
is either new or startling. 

Having presented his goods as if they 
were of striking novelty in the religious 
market, Mr. Potter displays the qualities 
of a good salesman. He is enthusiastic 
about the superiority of the brand of re- 
ligion he offers. Humanism, he assure us, 
“is a new type of religion altogether”. “A 
new faith for a new age is what we want, 
and Humanism is that faith.” “No religion 
has a future unless it be Humanism.” 
“Education and science are on the side of 
Humanism.” Mankind with this new 
“faith”, allied with education and science, 
will soon dispense with all other forms 
of religion and their illusions about God. 
About that we confess a great skepticism. 
Mr. Potter quotes from John Dewey what 
he calls a “single pregnant sentence’, and 
says it states “the hope and program of 
religious Humanism”. That sentence is, 
“T would suggest that the future of reli- 
gion is connected with the possibility of 
developing a faith in the possibilities of 
human experience and human relation- 
ships that will create a vital sense of soli- 
darity of human interests and inspire ac- 
tion to make that sense a reality.”’ Strange 
that Humanists should fail to realize that 
such an effort has been characteristic of 
Christianity from the beginning! This 
effort to inspire a vital sense of solidarity, 
and an effort to make that sense a reality, 
was summarized in the law of Christian 
love and the ideal of a brotherhood of 
man. Here, also, Humanism fails to make 
good its claim to be attempting something 
new and quite modern. No doubt Mr. 
Potter found something of this in the 
ideals of Jesus, which led him to hail 
the great Nazarene as “a kindred spirit”. 
That which is new in Mr. Potter’s Hu- 
manism is his faith that this sense of 
solidarity and love can be developed best 
without Jesus’ faith in God. He has, at 
least, the right to try the experiment. 


The author seems to be genuinely sorry 
for the people who have been cheated by 
the illusions of life into believing in God. 
“Tt is rather pitiful’, he says, “to hear 
them say plaintively, ‘But I cannot give 
up God.’ The problem for such is, how 
to give up an illusion; and the solution 
is simply to recognize it as an illusion 
each time the thought arises.” Such a 
method of ridding the mind of theistic 
faith deserves careful consideration. It 
savors a bit of Mrs. Eddy’s method of 
getting rid of disease, which, if I re- 
member rightly, is somewhat similar— 
“simply to recognize it as an illusion each 
time the thought arises’. The method has 
the merit, at least, of demanding a mini- 
mum of thought. 

The agnostic Humanist seems to as- 
sume that because we cannot know every- 
thing about God, we can know nothing 
und have no reason for even believing 
that He exists. The theist admits that 
what he knows is small compared with 
what he does not know, but declares 
that it is sufficient for faith. In the words 
of St. Paul, he sees “through a glass 
darkly”, and the Divine Reality is only 
partially known. Such a faith seems to 
be more in accord with the scientific atti- 
tude of mind than the Humanist position. 
It is the attitude of acknowledging that 
we may know something, believe more, 
und be ignorant of much, all at the same 
time. Thus growth in knowledge is pos- 
sible, and the agnosticism of ignorance 
gradually gives place to more _ perfect 
knowledge. Humanist agnosticism, accord- 
ing to Mr. Potter, denies the very possibili- 
ties of gaining any knowledge that might 
serve as a basis for believing in God. At 
any rate, no knowledge we have yet gained 
can serve as a basis for such a belief. He 
claims to have modern science on his side 
in this attitude. This would be disputed 
by such scientists as Dr. Hebert D. 
Curtis, the astronomer, who wrote re- 
cently, “We know precisely nothing as to 
the exact nature of the mechanism of 
the atom.’ That does not, however, pre- 
vent physicists from believing that some- 
thing corresponding to the idea of the 
atom does actually exist and that we may 
know something about it. The Humanist 
would argue from this statement that the 
lack of knowledge thus admitted pre- 
cludes belief in the atom. But the scientist 
would not admit this. The scientist has 
enough knowledge to serve as a basis for 
his faith in the existence and belief in 
some of the attributes of the atom. Dr. 
Curtis compares the scientific altitude with 
religious faith and says, ‘In the basal lack 
of finality which appertains to all knowl- 
edge, there is, then, not a great deal of 
difference between our religious and our 
scientific faith.’ He adds: “My individual 
reason is forced to the conclusion that 
more facts in this supremely wonderful 
universe are explained by the working 
hypothesis of a God than by any of the 
other possibilties. Therefore, for reasons 
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which appear to me individually to be sci- 
entific, and with the willing admission that 
no knowledge can be regarded as final, the 
postulation of an omnipotent God seems 
necessary. It is probably correct.” (Reli- 
gion and the Modern Mind’. p. 81.) Ac- 
cording to Mr. Potter, such a position is 
neither logical nor scientific. Whether he 
cr such men as Dr. Curtis and Robert A. 
Milliken are laboring under an illusion in 
this matter, we may confidently leave to 
the scientists to debate with the agnostic. 

In place of Dr. Curtis’s hypothesis of 
God, Mr. Potter proposes faith in “cosmic 
energy” and a “primal urge” as the cause 
of this marvelously complex universe. He 
says: “That there is an energy of which 
man is conscious, Humanists recognize. 
But they have rejected the deification of 
this power. To deny this deification is 
nothing more nor less than to shed an 
outgrown concept of the imagination of 
man.” By which I presume he means that 
the idea of God is an obsolete fancy, or a 
fiction like Santa Claus. Yet it is some- 
thing that the Humanist can believe that 
this “Energy” in the universe, which acts 
as if it were a conscious and co-ordinat- 
ing Mind, really exists. He balks, how- 
ever, at attributing to this Energy the 
mental and moral qualities of a Divine 
Personality. “The Humanist believes that 
this power cannot be personal, that man 
himself is the greatest manifestation of 
this energy, and that it reaches conscious- 
ness only in the personality of man.” “Man 
himself is a part of this power. There is 
dawning on him the startling recognition 
that he is, in fact, the energy itself taking 
on consciousness.” In other words, before 
man there was only blind, unconscious, un- 
intelligent energy in the universe, and this 
organized the complex organism of man 
and began to take on consciousness and 
reason, and love of the beautiful and good. 
The process is inccmplete, for, we are told, 
“man is slowly growing personal” and “he 
is on the road to becoming personal” and 
“in one sense is only occasionally personal” 
whatever that may mean—and “it is 
hard for him to visualize the distant 
goal’. The distant goal is obviously a 
perfect personality. The Humanist be- 
lieves that this perfect personality, now 
only occasionally realized, will emerge in 
human form, but he does not believe that 
it already exists in divine form. The 
energy and primal urge of the universe 
will in the end give birth to a form of 
Personality and create a sort of Divine 
Humanity at the end of the cosmic process 
of evolution. God did not create the uni- 
verse, but the universe will create a God. 
The Humanist worships the God of the 
future, for he sees no God of the past to 
worship. Such an account of creation by 
the “new religion” is too great a tax on 
my credulity. With Dr. Curtis, it seems 
to me that the hypothesis of God accounts 
more rationally and scientifically for the 
process of evolution than that of Uncon- 
scious Cosmic Energy. 


Orthodox Ethics 


THe CHRISTIAN Lire. By Joseph Stump. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

This book is written in beautifully clear 
English. The author is frank and able. 


——_ 
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The position maintained is unusual, but 
perfectly definite. The object is avowedly 
to set forth distinctly Christian ethics— 
to depict the Christian life from the stand- 
point of faith and regeneration. Since only 
the Christian can lead a Christian life, 
and since his life is the fruitage of a liv- 
ing faith and not simply a human en- 
deavor to live up to a certain ideal, the 
study of Christian ethics involves the 
treatment of such subjects as Original 
Sin, Conversion, and Regeneration. The 
reader must not expect a book on phi- 
losophical ethics. The author’s view is 
that the fundamental relation of human 
life is its relation to God. This was broken 
by sin, and until restored by grace the 
other relations of life cannot become 
ethical. Philosophical ethics is regarded as 
defective because it ignores the religious 
relation to the infinite personality. Greek 
ethics is eriticized because it found its 
goal in man instead of in God, because its 
ideal was imperfect, and because it lacked 
the dynamic power to realize the ethical 
mental ideal. The author does not seek to 
promote natural goodness. The morality 
he is interested in is that of the regenerate 
man and the new life which he leads as 
a new man in Christ. The doctrine of 
Original Sin is taken seriously. As a 
result of the Fall, man’s intellect has lost 
something of its clearness, his feelings are 
vitiated, and his will is perverted and 
enfeebled. Indeed, the will has obtained 
a permanent inclination away from God. 
The will is then in an unethical state, 
and until men are reconciled to God 
through Christ, their will does not and 
cannot function in unison with His, and 
their morality is not fundamentally of the 
kind which He requires. On the author’s 
premises his conclusion is logical, that re- 
generation is necessary to restore the 
powers lost by the Fall. Having made his 
principles perfectly clear, the author then 
proceeds to discuss the practical problems 
of the moral life and those of the family, 
the church, the state, and society in 
general. GR: Ds 


The Quiet Years 


Tue Lirrte Boy or NazarernH. By Edna 
fadison Bonser. New York: Richard R. Smith 
Inc. $2.50. 


ey 


Mrs. Bonser has already won her spurs 
as a writer of texts for children. This 
book adds materially to her repute. It is 
an imaginative account of the quiet years 
at Nazareth, when Jesus was growing “in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with 
God and man”. Mrs. Bonser does not 
make up the stories and incidents out of 
whole cloth, but, out of her rich acquaint- 
ance with the period and the authorities 
on it, constructs a narrative which, 
though fictional, has all the earmarks of 
truth. The book is intended for young 
children; and the problems of the boy of 
Nazareth are intimately linked with the 
experiences of children to-day. The Bible 
is brought in skillfully when needed. Each 
story or chapter is followed by a sugzges- 
tion of things to find out, and this again 
by things to do. So the lessons are not 
left in vacuo, but are linked vitally with 
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the lives and experiences of children. We 
are all now satisfied that the early years 
of childhood are important for moral and 
religious training. This book will help to 
make these years significant and helpful. 
The boy Jesus is treated reverently and 
constructively. Miracle and wonder-work- 
ing are absent; but the real boy appears. 
He is even chided at times by his elders, 
Lut all the time is growing in his religious 
feeling and in preparation for his life 
work. The bringing in of some future dis- 
ciples as boyhood friends is an added 
touch of value. Get this book for your 
chureh school children. E. F. 


History in the Making 

Wiper Horizons: THE New MAP OF THD 
Worxp. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. New York: 
The Century Company. $3.00. 

Dr. Gibbons, the author of the famous 
“New Map” series of different continents, 
to complete the series, evidently planned 
to write a “New Map” of the entire globe. 
But he became so fascinated by the facts 
he had gathered concerning the vast non- 
political changes of the past thirty years 
that he decided to devote the entire book 
to this material. He tells us: ‘The fol- 
lowing pages were written for my own 
information. They were simply data con- 
cerning certain nonpolitical or minor 
political factors and events in contem- 
porary history that might possibly be 
worth a few lines in the book I was going 
to write. But suddenly the collector be- 
came aware of the transcendent impor- 
tance of what he was gathering to an 
adequate understanding of the ways of 
the world in which we live. Generals and 
statesmen, wars and international con- 
ferences, treaties and violations of treaties, 
new political institutions and boundary 
lines of recent creation in many countries, no 
longer loomed as the controlling influences 
in international relations.” The social and 
economic changes of the past thirty years 
are seen as more fundamental than mere 
political programs in forming a new 
world unity and interdependence, are 
valued more highly in their transforming 
influence in the direction of world peace. 
An encyclopedic body of facts is skillfully 
arranged in the various chapters dealing 
with new forms of motive power, control 
of disease, economic and social organiza- 
tion, the growth and distribution of the 
human race, international trade and in- 
vestment, the new place of woman and 
youth in the world, labor and religion, and 
world organization. This is no dusty tome 
of statistics, no dry recital of mere facts. 
The author is a seasoned journalist and 
writes entertainingly in a clear and simple 
style. As a world-wide traveler, a veteran 
reporter of international affairs and a keen 
observer of history in the making, he 
illuminates his facts with the vision of 
an understanding mind. The reader who 
feels lost in the welter of apparently un- 
related facts and events in the rapidly 
changing kaleidoscope of our complex 
modern world will find in “Wider Hori- 
zons’ a helpful interpreter and guide, 
showing the significance of modern history 
in the nonpolitical realm for 
progress and world unity. 


F. J. G. 
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Tabloid Reviews 


Tup NURSERY CHILD IN THW CHURCH SCHOOL. 
By Anna Freelove Betts. New York: The Ab- 
ingdon Press. $1.25. 


Another excellent book which sets forth 
the need and advantage of a nursery 
school in the church and contains helpful 
programs and materials for conducting 
such a school. Mrs. Betts has children of 
her own and has had large experience in 
teaching and directing children. E. F. 


YounGc HprRokSs OF THH Bisie. By Anne 
Stoddard. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.50. 


A foreword by Dr. Cadman and spirited 
illustrations by Arthur Zaidenberg make 
this a distinguished book. The text reveals 
an acquaintance with other authorities 
than the Bible and is of a sort which will 
appeal to children. A valuable adjunct to 
the equipment of parent or teacher who 
wishes to tell Bible stories. E. F. 


THE MIND or St. PAu. By A. Holmes. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


Dr. Holmes, a professor of psychology 
in the University of Pennsylvania, gives 
us an analysis of the personality and reli- 
gious experience of St. Paul in the light of 
modern psychology. His book is a thorough 
piece. of work, and is very interesting be- 
cause the subject is so old and the ap- 
proach so up-to-date. There are pages 
which make one feel that modern psy- 
chology is being illustrated more than St. 
Paul is being interpreted. Somehow, the 
instrument is not equal to the task; but 
this is not the fault of Dr. Holmes. 

V. 1: P. 


Tue Book or Famous Horses. By Caroline 
Ticknor. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

And now it comes the turn of an enter- 
prising writer to go deep into the archives 
of animal history and save from oblivion 
horses who in one way or another figured 
in the trend of events. The effort is a 
meritorious one, because these loyal 
servants of man, again and again, have 
turned defeat into victory, thrilled on- 
lookers with bursts of speed, carried dis- 
patches that have saved the day. Among 
the famous animals Miss Ticknor men- 
tions are Bucephalus, steed of Alexander 
the Great; Marengo, Napoleon’s white 
Arab; the favorite horse of Wellington, 
Copenhagen, and of Washington, Nelson; 
Rienzi, the black charger on which Sheri- 
dan saved the Union Army at Cedar 
Creek; Traveler, General Lee’s favorite; 
Old Sorrel, the horse which carried Stone- 
wall Jackson through his battles, and 
which he was riding when he was shot 
by his own men at the Battle of Chancel- 
lorsville. Old Sorrel now stands in all 
his panoply of war in the Confederate War 
Museum connected with the Old Soldiers’ 
Home at Richmond, Va. Along with his- 
tories of these horses, the author has 
woven much interesting history. The 
volume should find a permanent place 
tunong literature descriptive of duinb 
animals. E, H.C. 
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A Tourist Fourth 


DAISY D. 


“Where do you suppose we'll be on the 
Fourth ?” 

From the day the Abbots left their 
Nebraska home to drive to California for 
a month, the eleven-year-old twins had 
talked about “the Fourth”. April brought 
it up again, as the Ready Rover boiled up 
over Rabbit’s Ear Pass in the Colorado 
Rockies. 

“What do you suppose we'll do to cele- 
brate?’ wondered Alan. 

“That’s the nicest part of 
mother reminded happily. 

Personally, this family vacation was too 
precious to want to speed the days. Mrs. 
Abbot wished ‘‘the Fourth” might remove 
itself to the end of: July, for, “We'll 
start back right after the Fourth’, Mr. 
Abbot had assured his junior law partner. 

They dipped over the backbone of the 
Rockies with every Abbot holding his 
breath and secretly wishing the scenery 
were not so uppish. While they lunched 
under a pine that popped impudently out 
of a bare rock, Alan remarked absently : 
“Won't it seem different to celebrate the 
Fourth out in California! I do hope they 
have fireworks in Grandma’s town.” 

April replied, “This is the first time 
we've ever been away from home on the 
Fourth in our whole lives!” 

And Mr. Abbot twinkled over the ther- 
mos bottle, “I should think eleven years 
of such monotony would have simply stag- 
nated you!” 

“Goody!” April ignored him with an 
ease born of long practice. “We'll be right 
on the seashore when we shoot our fire- 
crackers.” 

“An excellent idea’, approved her father 
soberly. “Then if you get on fire we ean 
tumble you in and put you out. You won’t 
have to worry over twin conflagrations 
this year, Mother.” Then with a glance of 
astonishment at his watch: “All aboard, 
everybody! We're going to coast down 
into Utah.” 

No amount of geography lessons or 
study of road maps had prepared the 
children for the hours and miles it meant 
when some grown-up said, carelessly, “Yes, 
we're driving to the Coast.” 

The children counted new airplane bea- 
cons along the sandy road to the city of 
the Mormons, and the whole family went 
swimming in Great Salt Lake. After head- 
ing westward, they spun for fifty miles 
ulong a straight, flat road that spanned 
a desert of white salt and ice-blue water. 
The twins saw mirages—trees and lakes 
and even buildings that weren’t real— 
and were so thirsty they emptied one 
thermos bottle. 

“My goodness!" sighed April after they 
crossed another of those queer State lines 
nobody could see. “That's over! I’m 
thankful we won’t spend the Fourth in 
that awful place.” 

“T'd like to know 


it’, their 


a fellow who could 
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celebrate the Fourth traveling in a car!” 
scoffed Alan. So his mother tried to ex- 
plain that a proper patriot could be patri- 
otic anywhere, but it was too deep for the 
twins. They had always associated their 
country’s birthday with bands and flags 
and family picnics; so how could they 
understand anything so revolutionary as 
a desert Fourth? 

They found Nevada and the Carson Sink 
even more ‘“deserty’ than Utah—miles 
and miles of white rutted road winding 
through a dead land, where even the cactus 
and greasewood looked sick. 

“My goodness!” complained April after 
hours of slow bumping. My backbone’s all 
jiggled. Won’t we ever get somewhere} 
Just nothing but sand and sky—” 

“Look!” called out Mother. “Such beau- 
tiful mountains! And snow on them!” 

From then on the travelers were never 
out of sight of hills, and interest revived. 
They went through quaint old Carson 
City, the State capital, and began climb- 
ing into the cool, timbered Sierras. When 
the twins looked out on beautiful blue 
Lake Tahoe, they wanted to unpack and 
stay forever. They forgot about Grandma 
and the great ocean they had dreamed 
about for months. This cool, peaceful place, 
with its great evergreens, its creamy 
beach, and rippling water was a children’s 
paradise. 

“Two hours’ intermission”, announced 
Mr. Abbot, and out scrambled two excited 
youngsters. It is astonishing how much 
can be packed into a short time when you 
put your heart into it. There were dozens 
of boys and girls playing along the beach, 
and the twins were at once in the midst 
of things. Before their parents had 
finished a leisurely luncheon, the twins had 
changed dusty knicker suits for bathing 
trunks and were paddling and squealing 
with other joyous young tourists. 

“Oh, boy! What a place to celebrate the 
Fourth!’ breathed Alan, craning his neck 
as they drove over the hill into the tim- 
bered cafion. By evening they were skim- 
ining along a smooth boulevard, feeling 
os thrilled as four Balboas who had just 
discovered the Pacific. 

For two blissful weeks the children 
lived outdoors in bathing suits. One 
wiggle, and they were dressed. Nebraska 
seemed as far away as the moon, and 
much flatter and dryer. Grandma declared 
the twins were in danger of growing fins. 

In the pretty beach town, great prepara- 
tions were under way for celebrating the 
Fourth. Alan and April were to take part 
in the children’s water sports. Of course, 
there would be a parade in the morning, 
a big beach pienie, and at night a display 
of fireworks from a hill overlooking the 
sea. 

“Sometimes I wish it would hurry and 
be the Fourth’, confided April the morn- 
ing of the second. “And sometimes”, she 
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sighed, “I just wish it never would come !” 

“I know”, nodded Mother soberly. “I 
feel that way, too.” 

She wouldn’t let herself think of that 
week on the road home—the desert heat 
—packing, unpacking, repacking—the big 
brown suitcase, the middle-sized black 
ene, the Gladstone bag—the kodak, the 
thermos case, the extra wraps—oh, dear! 
Is this in? Is that in? Have we forgotten 
anything? 

The very next day came the telegram. 

Mr. Abbot frowned over it, avoiding his 
wife’s questioning eyes. He consulted the 
desk calendar, then went out into the gar- 
den and stumped up and down, up and 
down, under the pepper trees. Mother 
Abbot cornered him at last and asked 
quietly, “When do we start?’ 

“To-morrow morning early.” He went 
off like a giant firecracker. ““There’s no 
dodging it. I must be back for a meeting 
of that Pipe Line Company—our’ best 
clients, you know. Of course, the presi- 
dent would have to come from New York 


-a week early!” He kicked viciously at an 


innocent pebble as he asked, “How shall 
we tell them?” 

“You mean who will tell them.” His 
wife smiled vanly and went slowly 
indoors. 

The news hit the twins like a blow. A 
stunned silence, then arguments rained 
on helpless grown-ups. But April and Alan 


At Night 


How hushed the night! 
still! 

Do stars together sing? 

How ean such silent musie fill 

The night with caroling? 

I hear it not—and yet for me 

The hush is filled with harmony. 
—Frederic A. Whiting. 


How far and 


Sentence Sermon 


The Lord shall be unto thee an ever- 
lasting light.—Jsa. la. 19. 


were good little sports and they bowed 
to the inevitable. 

Their perfect Fourth was ruined. They 
would be traveling, and, of all unpatriotic 
places, in the desert. It was terrible. They 
must bear it, but they couldn’t muster a 
grin between them as they waved to a 
blurry Grandma and rolled away under 
the magnolias. Back toward the dead 
lands under a July sun! This time it was 
the Mojave desert they must dare. Plenty 
of cool water in the canteen and thermos 
bottles. A last visit to a garage. 

“Cross your fingers and wish hard!” 
April nudged Alan as they topped the last 
sandy ridge and gasped at the vista of 
endless, awesome desert, shimmering 
under heat waves. Whirling dervishes of 
dust danced crazily ahead of them. They 
tried lowering the car windows, but raised 
them quickly. It was so hot Alan won- 
dered whether it might set off the fire- 
crackers and precious sky rockets they 
had tucked away with the baggage. 

Sverybody was thirsty, but nobody was 
hungry. They stopped at a high-up mining 
camp between deserts for air and water. 


(Continued on page 573) 
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The Seventh Summer at Hanska 


Minnesota Young People on Mount Pisquah hear Prof. A. Eustace 
Haydon, Rev. Charles A. Wing, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, Rev. 
Ebbaguntha Subbukrishnaiya, and Dr. Amandus H. Norman 


T Hanska for the seventh summer, the 
Minnesota Federation of Unitarian 
Young People met for their conference, 
June 13, 14, and 15. Delegates and friends 
came from the Twin Cities, Underwood, 
Mankato, Renville, and Willmar. There on 
Mount Pisquah, they enjoyed the kind hos- 
pitality of Dr. and Mrs. Amandus H. 
Norman and of the Hanska people; they 
listened appreciatively to the talks of Prof. 
A. Bustace Haydon of the University of 
Chicago, Rev. Charles A. Wing of St. 
Louis, Mo., Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of St. 
Paul, Minn., Rev. Ebbaguntha Subbukrish- 
naiya of India, and Dr. Norman. 

To a “Hanska-ite’ for the first time, 
Mount Pisquah with its buildings and 
people proved very interesting. On the top 
of this hill, the highest point in southern 
Minnesota, stands the church, a white 
wooden structure with its belfry almost 
in the clouds. In front of the church is 
the parsonage, over which Mrs. Norman 


presided so graciously. Candlelight services. 


started from the farther porch. To the 
right of the church is the “Kaffee Stova”, 
a most popular place, for it was there that 
the Hanska ladies prepared and served 
the meals. As the hungry delegate entered 
the dining room, he was confronted with 
numerous placards, hearing seemingly un- 
pronounceable names. On the first evening 
of the conference, Dr. Norman explained 
the meaning, derivation, and significance 
of these words. They were names of the 
homes of the gods of Norse mythology. To 
the writer two were of especial interest, 
“Folkevang”, placed over the kitchen door, 
denoting a place where food is prepared, 
and “Gimle”’, typifying a heaven higher 
than all others. 

Mr. Eliot gave the first talk of the con- 


ference Friday afternoon. The conference 


was Officially opened by the chairman, 
Mercedes Nelson of Minneapolis, Minn., 
Friday evening, when she presented Dr. 
Norman, who welcomed everyone’ to 
Hanska. Professor Haydon then gave the 
first of his two addresses. 

Professor Haydon has won for himself 
tremendous popularity with the Minnesota 
young people, and the chairman felt the 
success of her conference was assured with 
Dr. Haydon’s consent to speak. It is very 
difficult to give an adequate report of his 
two addresses. In fact, Dr. Haydon him- 
self found it hard to boil the subject 
matter down to a few words for a title. 
Dr. Haydon showed that the desire for 
satisfying values for a fuller life has been 
the urge or the force behind the evolu- 
tionary process. Living organisms have al- 
Ways sought to adjust themselves to their 
environment; having made the adjustment, 
they were satisfied until a new desire was 
stimulated. The trend has been toward a 
fuller life. Man has made numerous adjust- 
ments; they have gone to make this the 
most civilized period, though not the most 
cultured, in the world’s history. All efforts 


have been made in terms of the machine 
and commercial efficiency, giving us an age 
with a machine instead of a human view- 
point. He spoke specifically of the increas- 
ing unemployment. Efforts must now be 
made to satisfy the needs of men and 
women. Perhaps those needs or values are 
bread and milk, but from their satisfac- 
tions will come new desires and new 
values. Religion must be the motive force 
in enhancing human life. 

Mr. Eliot drew upon his European 
travels as inspiration for his three hilltop 
talks. He made word pictures of the-beauti- 
ful mysterious caves of Malta to which 
the early peoples came to worship, the 
inexpressibly lovely Grecian temples in 
Sicily, and the little town of Assisi, in 
which it seems that St. Francis still lives. 
Mr. Eliot did not, however, content him- 
self with just description, but with rare 
intuition and thought presented the reli- 
gious significance of these places. In con- 
trast to Malta with its underground wor- 
ship, he rejoiced that we, as free-thinking 
individuals, were gathered on a high peak 
out of doors, under the trees, clouds, and 
sun—above ground in our thinking as well 
as worshiping. From the religion of the 
Greeks, he drew a lesson of simplicity and 
sincerity. He told of how the Greeks ex- 
pressed their love and gratitude to the 
men who died at Thermopylie in a simple 
inscription on the arched gates to the city, 
and suggested the flags, bands, and oratory 
that we as Americans would undoubtedly 
use. In speaking of St. Francis, he felt 
that we moderns might well hang onto 
some of the spiritual qualities of St. 
Francis, especially his faith in the kind- 
ness of a far-reaching purpose in the uni- 
verse. He expressed some fear as to the 
spread of naturalism and the cruelty of a 
religion based on Pan. 

Mr. Wing delivered the address at the 
church services on Sunday morning. The 
church was crowded, the members and 
friends at Hanska having all assembled 
for their thirtieth midsummer festival. 
Mr. Eliot read the Scriptures and led in 
prayer. Mr. Wing then gave a short, 
pointed, and thought-provoking talk on 
“Some New Battlefields of Life’. Some of 
these battlefields were dishonesty, temper, 
indolence, and nervous irritability. He 
finished very effectively with his sugges- 
tion for an honorable inscription, “To him 
who overcometh”’. Mr. Wing also spoke 
Sunday evening to a good audience in 
Liberal Union Hall on “The Men Who Do 
Not Care”. 

Sunday afternoon, Mr. Subbukrishnaiya 
threw some interesting lights on the pres- 
ent religious situation of his country. In 
doing this, he sought to refute or correct 
many of the criticisms and misconceptions 
frequently found in this country. He ad- 
mitted the caste system was a handicap 
to India’s independence, but that it was 
breaking down due largely to the work of 
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the Brahmo Samaj. He said English in- 
stigation of religious animosities kept the 
people of India from recognizing their real 
tyrant, England. Dr. Norman also spoke 
Sunday afternoon, giving, in his usual 
delightful scholarly fashion, a short paper 
on “Idun and her Magic Apples’. Idun 
was the goddess of spring who, when 
stolen away by the giant, found the gods 
growing old and decrepit. With her re- 
turn—that of spring—winter vanished. 

Candlelight services were conducted by 
John Gronner, Underwood, Phil Keyes, St. 
Paul, and Doris Hangen, Hanska. John 
Gronner led in a humanist service, while 
the other two were theistic in thought and 
form. All delegates, however, joined har- 
moniously in the evening worship. Some 
of the more outspoken humanists ques- 
tioned ‘the value of ritual and form in 
our religious services. 

At the business meeting Saturday morn- 
ing, John Gronner was elected president 
of the State Federation. Betty Buckley, 
St. Paul, and Doris Hangen are secretary 
and treasurer, respectively. The executive 
committee consists of Mercedes Nelson, 
Minneapolis, John Jonk, Willmar, and 
Risto Lappala, Virginia. The Federation 
voted to accept the offer of financial as- 
sistance from the Y. P. R. U., and Doris 
Hangen was elected as delegate to the 
national conference. The Federation also 
voted to give $25 toward sending Phil 
Keyes to the Shoals, and expressed joy 
at having two delegates from Minnesota 
at Star Island again. Mercedes Nelson and 
John Gronner were there in 1929. 

Saturday afternoon the entire group 
drove to Lake Hanska, where a _ baseball 
team, captained by John Dietrich, Jr., 
nosed out a 14-13 win over Buz Nelson’s 
team. The heavy hitting and excellent 
fielding of Astrid Norwick and Dorothy 
Falk showed without a doubt that Minne- 
sota produces some girl players. Swimming 
formed a pleasant respite on a warm day. 

An informal program opened the social 
hour Saturday evening. Buster Nelson of 
Minneapolis entertained with his popular 
clog dances. Little Donna Peterson and 
Neil Peterson of Mankato won much ap- 
plause with an interpretative dance and 
piano solo, respectively. Mrs. Nora Auren 
of Hanska gave two whistling solos, and 
Neil Boardman of St. Paul, a dramatic 
reader of unusual ability, gave his inter- 
pretation of “The Decline of the Drama”’. 
Dancing then followed, with “Adelia” at 
the accordion and ‘Peter’ at the fiddle. 

Katharine Glidden was the official 
Y. P. R. U. representative. She arrived 
Saturday afternoon and spoke Sunday 
morning, giving many suggestions on mak- 
ing local Y. P. R. U. groups a success 

M.N. 


Brockton, Mass.—At a special parish 
meeting, the members of Unity Church 
voted to expend this summer the sum of 
$5,000 to repair the vestry and part of 
the church interior. All money for this 
work is now in hand and no debt will be 
incurred for the expenditure. 
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Shoals General Conference 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes and Dr. Anna 
Garlin Spencer among 
the speakers 


The Star Island conference season 
opened Saturday, June 28, with more than 
two hundred fifty young people taxing the 
capacity of the Oceanic Hotel, during the 
first week of the twelfth annual Shoals 
Conference of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union. The speakers during the week 
have been Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Percival Chubb, leader 
of the Ethical Society of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rey. Ebbaguntha Subbukrishnaiya, and 
Miss Sara Comins. The Sunday preacher 
was Rey. Ernest Caldecott of Schenectady, 
N.Y. The Laymen’s League Church School 
Institute and General Alliance Week will 
sueceed the Young People’s conference. 

The Shoals General Conference will open 
July 26 with a strong program of speakers 
nationally known. This conference has 
been shortened to one week this summer 
and will close August 2. Rev. Miles Hanson 
of Roxbury, Mass., will preach Sunday 
morning, July 27, and give a lecture the 
same evening. The morning chapel service 
will be in charge of Rev. Arthur Harmon 
Winn, who recently has been conducting 
services for the Unitarian society in Nor- 
folk, Va., which was organized during his 
work there last spring. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes of New York 
City will give lectures Monday and Tues- 
day mornings, July 28 and 29, out of his 
personal experiences in Palestine last year. 
His addresses will be on “Adventures and 
Observations in Palestine’, and “Jews, 
Arabs, and English: Can They Live To- 
gether in Palestine?’ Dr. Anna Garlin 
Spencer of New York City, director of the 
Division of Family Relations of the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association and one 
of the leading authorities in America on 
this problem, will lecture Wednesday and 
Saturday mornings on “The Church and 
Social Relations” and “The Church and 
Family Welfare’. Dr. Spencer will also 
speak at the Friday evening banquet, at 
which the chief speaker is to be Prof. 
Robert BE. Rogers of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, who has lectured sev- 
eral seasons at the Shoals. Professor 
Rogers will also give two morning ad- 
dresses. Thursday he will speak on “John 
Fiske, Theist’, and Friday morning on 
“The Literature of the Puritan.” 

The introduction to the Shoals and its 
natural and historic attractions will be by 
Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge on Saturday, the 
opening evening of the conference. Mr. 
Rutledge will give an illustrated talk on 
“Skyways and Byways at Star Island”. 
One of the evening lectures will be on 
“Lotus and Lacquer’, by Miss Sara 
Comins, who spent the summer of 1929 
in the Orient. Mr. Subbukrishnaiya, min- 
ister of the Brahmo Samaj in Southern 
India, who is now in this country study- 
ing at Meadville Theological School, will 
speak on “India’s Response to Christian 
Teaching”. 

A musicale will occupy one evening, and 
the annual meeting of the Isles of Shoals 
Association Will be held Friday morning, 
August 1. Informal amusements during the 
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week to supplement the platform program 
will be in charge of Mrs. Cloyd H. Valen- 
tine, formerly secretary of the Shoals 
Association. 

Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue, secretary of the 
department of publicity of the American 
Unitarian Association, is chairman of the 
Shoals General Conference. 


Personals 


More than two hundred people of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., gathered for a dinner June 
12 in testimonial to Murtach M. S. 
Moriarty, retiring head of the mathematics 
department of the Holyoke High School, 
who has for forty-five years been in 
school work in that city, forty of them 
with the High School. Alumni of the High 
School presented him with a check. Mr. 
Moriarty is a leading layman of the Uni- 
tarian society in Holyoke, and has been 
active in the affairs of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference. 


Members of the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society in Franklin, N. H., 
presented a coupé to Rey. and Mrs. Wil- 
ton EK. Cross, June 15, in recognition of 
their ninth wedding anniversary. 


A daughter, Virginia Stone Weis, was 
born to Rev. and Mrs. Frederick L. Weis 
of Lancaster, Mass., June 10. Mr. Weis 
is minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Lancaster, Mass. 


Miss Emma Forbes Harris of Cambridge, 
Mass., who died June 19, in her one-hun- 
dredth year, was in former years an active 
member of the First Parish Unitarian 
Chureh in Cambridge. Miss Harris was 
for about forty years a teacher in Cam- 
bridge private schools. 


Dr. Thomas H. Saunders of the Unita- 
rian Church in Houston, Tex., and Mrs. 
Saunders sailed from New York City, 
June 17, on the De Grasse for France. 
After an extended trip, they will. return 
on the same boat September 3. 


After an absence of nineteen years from 
his native land, Rev. Henry J. Adlard of 
the First Unitarian Church, Duluth, Minn., 
accompanied by his wife and daughter 
Monica, will spend the months of July 
and August in England. Mr. Adlard is 
invited to lecture in his native Lincoln- 
shire village, Barrow-on-Humber, also in 
Unitarian Church, Upper Chapel, Shef- 
field, Mill Hill, Leeds, Swansea, and 
Ansdell, Lancashire. 


Rey. Frederick A. Weil of Salem, Ore., 
made the commencement address at the 
graduating exercises of the Salem Gen- 
eral Hospital Training School, which were 
held in the Unitarian Church, June 2. In 
his address, Mr. Weil impressed upon the 
nurses the need of preserving their own 
physical strength, of maintaining a 
balanced mind and normal perspective, 
and of seeking spiritual satisfactions, to 
sustain them in their ministry. 


Mrs. Ethel Kidder Fuller, who wrote the 
tercentenary pageant presented in June 
in Fall River, Mass., is a Radcliffe grad- 
uate and is actively associated with the 
Fall River Unitarian Church. 
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Neil E. Rawlinson to Direct 
San Francisco Church School 


Neil Eldridge Rawlinson, a student at 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry, has been appointed director of reli- 
gious education for the First Unitarian 
Church of San Francisco, Calif., on half 
time. 

Mr. Rawlinson was born in England in 
1907. He came to New England at the 
age of five years, living in New Bedford, 
Mass., until 1927, when he took his A.B. 
degree at Harvard University. He taught 
mathematics in Tower School, Salem, 
Mass., for one year, and then went to 
Japan, where he was an instructor in one 
of the government higher schools. Re 
turning to America, he entered the Pacific 
Unitarian School in September, 1929. 


New Conference at Rowe Camp 


This summer a second Y. P. R. U. 
group, the Worcester Federation of Uni- 
tarian Young People, is to use Rowe Camp 
for a week’s series of meetings—July 
12 to 20. The committee in charge has 
drawn up the following statement of pur- 
poses: To draw leaders and members of 
the different groups of the Federation 
closer together, through a series of meet- 
ings; to develop potential leaders; to help 
the individual unions; to strengthen the 
Federaton, and thus support the national 
Nag heats 

They have secured for speakers: Rey. 
Charles R. Joy of the American Unitarian 
Association; Rev. Dan H. Fenn of Taun- 
ton, Mass., Miss Betty Lindsey of the 
Y. P. R. U. staff; Dr. James C. Duncan 
of the Worcester Conference; Mrs. Inez 
Clay of Clinton, Mass., president of the 
Worcester League of Unitarian Women; 
Rey. Houghton Page of Greenfield, Mass. ; 
Dr. and Mrs. A. N. Kaucher of West Up- 
ton, Mass., who are to be in charge of 
the camp, assisted by Rey. and Mrs. C. 
P. Wellman; Rey. and Mrs. BE. W. Me- 
Glenen, Jr., of Westboro, Mass., and Mrs. 
O. H. Stevens of Marlboro, Mass. 

A daily program of chapel services, 
lectures, conferences, hikes, swims, life in 
the open, will be followed, closing. with 
the Rowe candlelight service in the Pre- 
served Smith Memorial Chapel. 

Information about the camp may be ob- 
tained from and registration received by 
Howard H. Searles, 27 Norwood Street, 
Marlboro, Mass. 


Tercentenary at Framingham 


The First Parish Church in Framing- 
ham, Mass., was filled upstairs and down 
for a 'Tercentenary service, June 15. The 
Congregational, Baptist, and Episcopal 
Churehes gave up their morning service 
to unite in the observance. The service 
prepared by Dr. Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son was used, the various ministers 
tuking part; and the address was given 
by the minister of the First Parish, Rev. 
Ralph H. Baldwin. 

A special guest was W. T. Brunger, 
from Framingham, England. who arrived 
in this country on the Friday before to 
participate in Framingham’s Tercentenary 
celebration. 
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The Annals of Boston’s First Church 


Recalled in historic and prophetic vein by its minister 


and other speakers in week of notable 


tercentenary observance 


HE First Church in Boston, Mass., one 

of four ancient Massachusetts parishes 
whose tercentenary this year coincides 
with that of the founding of the Bay 
Colony and the settlement of Boston, has 
played a notable part in the political and 
social as well as the religious development 
of that city. 

The church was organized under a spread- 
ing tree in the near-by settlement of 
Charlestown, but because there were no 
“yunning springs of water” there, a general 
exodus of Charlestown people to Boston 
soon followed. Governor John Winthrop 
was the first signer of the covenant of 
the church, which is still in use, and 
other founders were Thomas Dudley, 
Deputy Governor and later Governor of 
the Colony, Isaac Johnson, and Rev. John 
Wilson, the first minister. A statue of 
Governor Winthrop, owned by the City 
of Boston, now stands on the church green. 

Commemoration of the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the First 
Church took place in a notable series of 
meetings during the week beginning Sun- 
day, May 11. The meeting that day was a 
“service of praise and commemoration”, 
with an historical address by Dr. Charles 
EK. Park, the minister. Prof. William Wal- 
lace Fenn of the Theological School in 
Harvard University gave an address on 
“The Exodus of Puritan Theology” at 
the next service, Tuesday night. At the 
service the following evening, Edwin D. 
‘Mead spoke of “The Churches That Have 
Merged With the First Church in Boston”. 
On Thursday came “Guest Night’, when 
ministers of other First Churches gave 
brief addresses. The celebration closed 
Sunday, May 18, with a “service of re 
consecration”, at which Dr. Park preached 
the sermon. 

THE ReeisterR had hoped to have from 
this church a detailed account of the ob- 
servance for the information of inter- 
ested readers, such as was received from 
the three other tercentenary churches, 
but the church preferred to confine its 
record to a forthcoming publication of the 
entire proceedings, including complete 
transcripts of the addresses and sermons. 
The account of the tercentenary of the 
First Parish in Watertown, Mass., was 
published in the issue of January 16; that 
of the First Parish in Dorchester, Mass.— 
the departure of the members from Eng- 
land in the Mary and John—in the issue 
of April 10, and the story of the Com- 
memoration of the First Church in Rox- 
bury, Mass., was recorded in the June 12 
Recister. An article on the service in the 
First Church in Boston in recognition of 
the sailing of the Arbella, that bore the 
Colony charter, appeared in the issue of 
April 24, 

The First Church has had five church 
buildings in its three centuries. The first, 
erected in 1632, stood on the south side 
of State Street. The walls were of stone, 


plastered with mud, and the roof was 
thatched. A parsonage was erected near 
the church. The second church building 
stood on Cornhill. It was burned in 1711. 
Next came the well-known Old Brick 
Church, occupied for the first time in May, 
1713. The Old Brick Church was located 
on Washington Street, across from the 
Old State House. The bell in the church 
tower sounded the alarm, which brought 
together a vast concourse of people at the 
time of the Boston Massacre, March, 1770. 

Perhaps the First Church has had no 
greater period than that in the Old Brick 
Church, and no greater minister than 
Dr. Charles Chauncy, whose name is as- 
sociated with the society from 1727 until 
his death in 1787. Dr. Chauncy was prom- 
inent in political activities in the Revo- 
lution and also in theological develop- 
ments; he was a power in the formation 
of liberal thought in Boston. In July, 1808, 
the new meeting+house, the fourth, on 
Chauncy Place, was dedicated. 

The present building was dedicated 
December 10, 1868, during the ministry of 
Rufus Ellis, who served the church for 
thirty-two years, beginning in 1853. Under 
Dr. Ellis the church definitely affiliated 
with the Unitarian fellowship. Under Wil- 
liam Emerson and Nathaniel Langdon 
Frothingham it had been counted .as one 
of the three free churches in Boston. 

A rich collection of memorials adds in- 
terest to the present edifice. Conspicuous 
among them is the life-sized recumbent 
statue of John Cotton, second minister 
of the church. Cotton’s distinguished serv- 
ice to Boston included helping to save 
Boston Common to posterity. The poorer 
people had combined to elect new officers, 
who should divide the town lands more 
justly. Through Mr. Cotton’s influence, 
seven men were chosen who made a fair 
division and “took good care to preserve 
a decent portion of the lands to be used 
in common by all the inhabitants’. 

On the east wall is a tablet placed by 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Massachusetts in memory of 
Captain Robert Keayne, its founder and 
first captain. Into the Old Brick Church 
was introduced the first organ ever ad- 
mitted into a Congregational church in 
Boston. 

The astinomian heresy and the excom- 
munication of Anne Hutchinson are widely 
known events in the church history. The 
tablet honoring Anne Hutchinson calls her 
“a persuasive advocate of the right of 
independent judgment”. An elaborate door- 
way at the left of the pulpit, carved by 
Kirchmaier, is in memory of Thomas 
Hutchinson, last of the royal governors, 
historian of Massachusetts, and great- 
grandson of Anne Hutchinson. 

Notable among names associated with 
the church, most of whom have memorials, 
are those of Anne Bradstreet, the first to 
try her hand at poetry in the Colony; the 
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historians, William H. Prescott and 
George Bancroft; Edward Everett, Charles 
Francis Adams, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
John Endicott, Henry W. Bellows, Phile- 
mon Pormort, Josiah Quincy, 2d, Fred- 
erick Lothrop Ames, Phillips Brooks, and 
his brother. 

William Emerson, minister for fifteen 
years, and father of Ralph Waldo Hmer- 
son, founded the Boston Anthology Club 
which became the Boston Athenzeum, 
Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham, grand- 
father of Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
served the church thirty-five years. Stop- 
ford W. Brooke, son of the great English 
preacher and essayist, Stopford A. Brooke, 
preached there eleven years and was fol- 
lowed by James Hells. 

The present minister, Dr. Charles Hd- 
wards Park, came to the church in 1906. 
Dr. Park’s ministry has witnessed the 
merging of Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s 
church, the South Congregational, with 
the First Church. 


Rocky Mountain Young People 
in Conference, Crescent, Colo. 


Unitarian and other  liberal-minded 
young people of the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion will hold their first summer confer- 
ence at Liberty Lodge, Crescent, Colo., 
thirty-three miles’ drive from Denver, 
Colo., July 6 to 18. This is a site high up 
in the hills among the pines, surrounded 
by the snow-capped peaks of the Conti- 
nental Divide. 

Among the speakers will be Rey. George 
Gilmour of the First Unitarian Church in 
Denver; Dr. James T. Carlyon of Denver, 
professor of the Iliff School of Theology ; 
Dr. Duren J. H. Ward, professor of phi- 
losophy and history in the Extension De- 
partment of Colorado University; Harold 
J. Cook, curator of paleontology, Colorado 
Museum of Natural History; Robert J. 
Neidrach, curator of ornithology at the 
Museum; Claude W. Blake, Denver lawyer 
and formerly an official in the Denver 
Juvenile court with Judge Ben Lindsey, 
organizer of the Big Brother Movement ; 
Dr. Alfred C. Nelson, registrar of Denver 
University and professor of chemistry ; 
Waller C. Brinker, Jr., of the Inter- 
national Trust Company, Denver, presi- 
dent of the Denver chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League; Major Bruce Kistler, com- 
manding officer of aéronautics, Colorado 
National Guard; and H. EB. Barnes, presi- 
dent of Barnes Commercial School, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Council of Religious 
Kducation. 


Services at Germantown, Pa. 


The First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will unite with the Unitarian 
Church in Germantown, Pa., in holding sum- 
mer services in the chapel of the German- 
town church from July 6 to September 7. 
The ministers will be Rev. William A. 
Vrooman of Wilmington, Del., and Rey. 
Paul H. Chapman of New York City. 


Wisdom cannot be passed from the one 
having it to another not having it. 
—Walt Whitman, 


Aided Churches 


Must graduate into self-support if new 
ones are to be planted 
Churches aided by the American Unita- 


rian Association must become self-sup- 
porting as rapidly as possible if new 


churches are to be planted each year. This 
is the substance of a message sent recently 
to all ministers by the President of the 
Association for its Administrative Council. 

“Tf we are to grow, we must plant new 
churches”, the letter begins. “If we are to 
plant new churches, the aided churches 
must attain self-support.” After noting that 
last year, when four new churches were 
started, there were fifty-six aided and 
319 self-supporting churches, the letter 
continues : 

“Phe four new churches started last 
year will this year take their places 
among the aided churches. If new churches 
are to be started each year, then the 
churches in the second column must be- 
come self-supporting as rapidly as possible. 

“The Annual Report gives the financial 
details. This summary can present only 
conclusions. We submit that the gradua- 
tion of aided churches into self-support is 
an absolute prerequisite to the founding of 
the new churches. 

“Often aided churches are hindered in 
becoming self-supporting because they do 
not begin early enough in each fiscal year 
to plan for reducing the assistance given 
by the sister churches. Aided churches 
before the war frequently reduced the ap- 
propriation from the Association by ten 
per cent each year, and so in ten years 
they became self-supporting. Since the war 
the plan has become largely inoperative. 
A number of churches on the aided list 
have received support for more than ten 
years; some have received aid for a far 
longer period. 

“How many aided churches will come 
forward and say to the sister churches, 
‘This is the last year that we will ask 
for any assistance; next year we will be 
self-supporting’. 

“Will not all the aided churches assemble 
their committees now, and in every pos- 
sible way address themselves to the prob- 
lem of reduction of assistance, so that our 
extension work can go forward more 
rapidly ? 

“We beg you to take your whole con- 
gregation into your confidence in this 
entire matter and put these questions 
squarely before your people.” 


SOHASSET, Mass.—The First Parish 
Chureh, at its annual meeting, elected 
George W. Benedict, Jr., as treasurer and 
member of the Parish Committee and Wil- 
lard S. Putnam as member of the Com- 
mittee. The retiring treasurer, Dean K. 
James, reported that $1,900 borrowed from 
the Stoddard Fund for parish purposes had 
been repaid. He reported also that $2,000 
had been spent in painting a new furnace 
and reconstruction at the parsonage during 
the past year. The Women’s Alliance re- 
ported that $2,000 had been raised in the 
past year and expended for parish uses and 
in benevolent purposes. The parish had re- 
ceived a bequest of $500 from Abigail 
Sherry, which was funded. The church 
school reported a successful year and a 
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cradle roll of twenty-four members. The 
church appropriates money for the ex- 
penses of the school and the children give 


their contributions for benevolent objects... 


Summer Visiting Hours, Services, 
of Some Ancient Boston Churches 
Tercentenary visitors to Boston, Mass., 
and its vicinity this summer will have an 
opportunity to visit several of the ancient 
Unitarian churches of this region. 

The First Church of Boston, Marlborough 
and Berkeley Streets, will hold services 
every Sunday at 11 a.m. throughout the 
summer, and the building will be open 
weekdays from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Entrance 
is at 64 Marlborough Street. On Meeting- 
house Hill in Dorchester, Mass., is the 
First Parish Church, where service will 
be held through the summer at 11 A.M. 
The First Church in Roxbury, Mass., at 
Eliot Square, will be open Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 1 to 3 P.M., but no ser- 
vices will be held during July and August. 
The First Parish Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard Square, will be open week- 
days from 9 a.m. to 1 P.M. during the sum- 
mer. The regular service will be held in this 
church July 6 at 11 a.m.; then, from July 
13 to August 31 inclusive, the church will 
join in union services, holding two of 
them in this church August 10 and 17. 

At the First Parish Church in West 
Roxbury, Center and Corey Streets Theo- 
dore Parker’s first church, there will be 
Sunday services at 10.30 A.M. until July 


20. Articles of historic interest are on 
exhibition. Arlington Street Church, 


Arlington and Boylston Streets, Boston, 
will have Sunday services all summer at 
11 a.m., in union with the Second Church 
and the Church of the Disciples, and will 
be open for visitors on weekdays. King’s 
Chapel, Tremont and School Streets, will 
be open all summer from 9 A.M. ta 4 P.M., 
with a guide to show the church, burying 
ground and monuments, and with leaf- 
lets in the vestibule of interest to visitors. 
Services every Sunday are at 11 A.m., 
and the last of three special Tercente- 
nary sermons will be preached August 24 
by Dr. Henry Wilder Foote. The Second 
Church in Salem, Mass., Washington 
Square, will hold services the first three 
Sundays in August, at 10.30 A.M. 


Very Successful First Year 
in New Building at Moline 

A fifty per cent increase in membership 
was reported at the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Church of Moline, Ill. Two mem- 
bers have been lost by death and none by 
resignation or removal, making the present 
membership fifty-six. 

The first year in the new building has 
been very gratifying. All stores on the 
ground floor have been rented for a year, 
and the offices on the second floor all have 
tenants. The church premises, which are 
on the second floor, have proved to be con- 
venient and practical as well as attractive. 
The accoustics of the auditorium are 
especially good, and the noises of the street 
are shut out. 

All officers and members of the Board 
of Trustees were re-elected and Rey. 
Gordon Kent was called for his fifth year 
as minister, 
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Francis Wilder Holden 


In the death of Francis Wilder Holden 
our fellowship of churches has lost a faith- 
ful and devoted minister who for more 
than forty years served our common cause. 

Mr. Holden was born in Waitsfield, Vt., 
July 28, 1862. He graduated from Barre, 
Vt., Academy and from the Meadville 
Theological School, being the only member 
of the class of 1891. After graduation he 
preached a year in Rochester, N.H., and 
from 1893 to 1896 was settled at Ber- 
nardston, Mass., where he was ordained. 
His next parish was at Norton, Mass., 
where he remained ten years. While here 
he was married to Gertrude Lynde of 
Gardner, Mass. In 1906 he became minister 
of the church at Milford, N.H., and re- 
mained there six years. In 1913, he ae- 
cepted a call to the First Parish of Haver- 
hill, Mass., and served as minister there 
for eight years. In 1921 he was called to 
the Rockland, Mass., Unitarian Church, 
and was the minister of this society for 
seven years, and it was here he lived until 
his death, May 28. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Lynde Holden, and a son, Richard 
Lynde Holden, secretary of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club of Peterboro, N.H., 
now residing at Lafayette, Ind. 

Mr. Holden was not only sincerely de- 
voted to the principles of our free faith 
and was a preacher of ability, serving 
each church with utter loyalty and con- 
sistent success; he was also always in- 
terested in civic progress and the social 
well-being of his fellows, giving freely of 
his time and energies in their behalf. 

He was a man of honest convictions, a 
courageous preacher of truth and right- 
eousness, friendly in temperament, and 
ever ready and glad to be of service to 
his fellow ministers as well as to his 
parishioners. Our denomination has lost 
a true and faithful servant, but the 
memory of his life and services is a 
precious legacy. A Si 


Chicago Associate Alliance 
Holds Meeting in Milwaukee 


The Chicago Associate Alliance, com- 
prised of the branches in and about the 
city of Chicago, I1l., held its last meeting 
of the season June 5 with its Milwaukee, 
Wis., branch Alliance. A good-sized dele- 
gation was in attendance, with representa- 
tives from every branch in the organiza- 
tion, besides a number from Milwaukee's 
neighbor to the west, Madison, Wis. The 
meeting heard reports from each president 
and many worth-while suggestions of past 
activities and future plans. 

Mrs. Charles Haycock of the Third Uni- 
tarian Church, and Miss Martha C. Damier 
of the First Church, both of Chicago, who 
have so effectively filled the offices of 
president and secretary-treasurer during 
the past year, were unanimously re-elected. 

It was voted to change the date of the 
annual meeting from June to April, so as 
to conform more nearly with the policy of 
the General Alliance and be able to present 
an annual report at the time of the May 
Meetings, ; 
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Miss Taft Appointed 


Associate secretary of Department of 

Religious Education—Her training 

and experience 

Miss Gertrude Helen Taft, director of 
religious education at the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Cleveland, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed associate secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association and will 
take up her duties at denominational head- 
quarters in Boston, Mass., in the early 
autumn. Miss Taft will help church schools 


MISS GERTRUDE H. TAFT 


to solve their problems and she also will 
give part time to the study of curriculum 
materials, withthe idea of revising and 
improving the Beacon Course of church 
school textbooks. 

Miss Taft was born and attended school 
in Humboldt, Iowa. She was graduated 
with an A.B. degree from the University 


of Iowa at Iowa City, where she was a 


member of Mortar Board. After a period 
of teaching in Iowa high schools, she 
took courses in religious education at the 
University of Chicago, and for two months 
she was engaged in traveling organization 
work for the Department of Religious 
Edueation of the American Unitarian 
Association and for the Young People’s 
Religious Union. She relinquished this 
work to accept an invitation to take the 
position she is now leaving in Cleveland, 
where she has been engaged since Decem- 
ber, 1921. Last summer she pursued a 
course in religious education at Columbia 
University. 

She was brought up in the Unitarian 
Church in Humboldt. Her grandfather, 
Rey. Stephen H: Taft, who came to the 
Unitarian Church from Methodism, was 
-a pioneer who moved from Western New 
York to Iowa. There he founded the town 
of Humboldt, built the Unitarian Church, 
and also Humboldt College, which later 
was compelled to close because of lack 
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of funds. The Taft family is the same as 
that of the late Chief Justice Taft, but 
the relationship is distant. Miss Taft’s 
father, William Jerome Taft, a lawyer 
and abstractor, was a graduate of Hum- 
boldt College and of the law course at 
the University of Iowa; and her mother, 
Alice Tibbetts Taft, was a teacher and a 
graduate of the Oshkosh, Wis.,, Normat 
School. Her brother, Thurlow T. Taft, 
a lawyer, is treasurer of the recently 
established Unitarian Church in Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

In Cleveland, Miss Taft’s work has 
dealt with the church school, the young 
people’s organizations, and other social 
activities of the church. She has also 
directed the Lake Erie Conference for 
young people, which is held annually at 
Vermilion, Ohio. 


A Tourist Fourth 


(Continued from page 568) 


At Kingman the twins drowned their 
sorrows in a soda, while Mother fanned 
herself over a sherbert and Daddy con- 
sulted the garage man. The twins wan- 
dered over to a strip of green where the 
town children were listlessly firing off 
crackers and consuming lollipops. Then— 
back into the sedan with dusty, feverish 
luggage. What a Fourth! They fared on 
into another death valley—the Hualpai 
Desert, but the road was over sand, 
packed as hard and smooth as concrete. 
The driver cheered up. 

All afternoon they drove along ‘the 
highway of dead tires”, as Mrs. Abbot 
called it. Old tires to right of them, to left 
of them. Then, just as the sun dipped and 
a blessed breeze sprang up, they climbed 
a slope and saw in the distance an Indian 
trading post and cars lined up by the 
wayside. There seemed to be a bonfire. 

“Do you suppose it’s an accident?’ The 
twins were instantly alert. 

They drew up with the half-dozen other 
cars and got out to investigate. A brisk, 
spectacled man detached himself from an 
Iowa car and explained to Mr. Abbot. A 
ear was burning. It had overturned in a 
ditch. Probably the driver had been going 
too fast in the deep sand. 

“A poor family from a little fruit farm 
in California.” Mrs. Iowa introduced her- 
self to Mrs. Abbot. “They have saved for 
years. They planned to visit relatives in 
Wyoming. Yes, they saved most of their 
things, but there they are—” 

The twins, silent and sympathetic, no- 
ticed the tall, tired-looking man who stood 
gravely watching the burning car. His 
wife, a thin little woman, sat on the 
sround, dark eyes tear-stained, a baby in 
her lap. A curly-haired little girl of five 
clung to her mother and eried. April and 
Alan forgot their small grievances. Here 
was real trouble. Mrs. Abbot asked what 
the poor stranded people would do. 

“They haven’t much money.” Mr. Iowa 
shook his head. “The best thing they can 
do probably is to try to catch a ride back 
home.” 

“Oh, goodness!’ April appealed to her 
father. “Can’t we do something? Can’t 
we, Daddy? Alan’s got a quarter and I've 
got thirty cents—” 
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A smile rippled around the circle of 
tourists. There was a big Oklahoma car 
and a smart sedan from Illinois. A new- 
comer bearing a Missouri license pulled 
up and spilled two children and an Aire- 
dale dog into the foreground. Plump Mrs. 
Iowa whispered to her husband, and after 
a brief consultation they offered to make 
room for the stranded travelers in their 
car as far as Denver. The rest dug into 
their pockets and raised enough money 
to put smiles of relief on woebegone faces. 

“T call this mighty neighborly’, stam- 
mered the man from the fruit farm, shy 
with gratitude. “T’ll count it as a loan, 
if you please. We had some bad luck, 
<uth’’—he turned to his wife—‘but you’ll 
get to see your folks, anyhow, thanks to 
these good friends.” 

Mr. Abbot made a suggestion, as nobody 
seemed:in a hurry to move on. 

“There’s a good camp a little further 
on. Let’s all make for it and stop for the 
night. After all, it is the Fourth, and 
maybe the youngsters would like a chance 
to celebrate. Better late than never.” 

The hooray that greeted his suggestion 
proved that everybody needed a chance 
to celebrate. There were eight children in 
all, and the playful Airedale dog made up 
for a lot of other things. The twins as- 
sembled a goodly array of fireworks when 
they reached camp. The mothers managed 
an appetizing picnic supper, as mothers al- 
ways can, the world over. They sat in cheery 
comradeship and watched the stars twinkle 
out over the Arizona desert, with the hills 
of New Mexico a soft blur on the horizon. 
Everybody sang “America the Beautiful’, 
and meant it. 

Some dusky Indian children appeared 
from nowhere and hung shyly aloof until 
sure of their welcome. A Mexican sheep- 
herder and three dark-eyed children joined 
the group; for fireworks, however humble, 
were an event to these desert dwellers. 
Alan led the children in the Flag Salute, 
und April said the piece she had learned 
for Flag Day: 

“One flag, one land, one heart, one hand, 

One nation evermore.” 

Mrs. Abbot dabbed at her eyes and said 
to anyone who might hear her: “After 
all, I’m not sorry they had this experience. 
Patriotism isn’t confined to any place or 
people or—plans.” 

Her husband agreed heartily and added: 
“Look at that! Alan is letting that Indian 
boy shoot off his last skyrocket !” 

[All rights reserved] 


To Hold Services All Summer 
at First Parish, Dorchester 


Services will be held throughout the 
summer at the First Parish Church, 
Unitarian, in Dorchester, Mass., at 11 A.M., 
with an organ prelude at 10.45 a.m. Fol- 
lowing is the schedule of preachers: 

July 6, Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson; July 
13,. Rev. Adelbert “L. Hudson; July 20, 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner of the Commu- 
nity Church, Boston, Mass., July 27, Rev. 
Arthur B. Whitney; August 8, Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow; August 10, Rev. John C. Petrie; 
August 17, Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge; 
August 24, Rey. Abbot Peterson; August 
31, Dr. Cloyd H. Valentine; September 7, 
Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


America, America, 
God mend thine 
every flaw; 
Confirm thy soul 
in self-control 
Thy liberty in 
LAW 
KATHERINE LEE BATES 


My Religion 
(Continued from page 568) 


Such, in brief, is my conception of reli- 
gion. I am not worried about miracles, or 
creed, or tenets of faith. I have a way 
of life whieh is entirely satisfying. In 
arriving at this way of life, reason played 
a part, of course. But no less a part was 
played by emotion, by feeling, by intui- 
tional knowledge. This position is easily 
assailed by logic, or on many other 
grounds; but I feel that religion, like love, 
is not something which can be entirely 
settled by reasoning about it. It must be 
experienced to be attained. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


1930 
May 6 Miss Helen S. Eberhart, Wash- 
InigtGny POs S08 ies ceri oe cate $10.00 
6 W. W. Stertzing, St. Louis, Mo. 5.00 
16 Society in Cleveland, Ohio...... 1,320.00 
16 Anna S. Jorgensen, St. Peters- 
Dei Bae iaeienieten Sais ic on cin ee 2.00 
20 Sunday School, Gardner, Mass... 5.00 
20 Society in Amherst, Mass. . 10.60 
20 Society in Fall River, Mass 47.00 
21 Society in Weston, Mass. . 5.00 
21 Society in Vancouver, B.C. 15.00 
24 Society in Woburn, Mass. .. 5.00 
26 Michael Perlot, Auburn, N. 
to create a Life Membership. . 50.00 
27 Society in Watertown, Mass. ... 5.00 
81 Associate Members............+. 26.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
May 12 Sunday-school, First Church, 
Belen. PARES ais + sce ae.s vaeiemere 5.00 
$1,510.60 


Henry H. Futter, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Preachers at Fairhaven, Mass. 
The following preachers will be heard 
during the summer in the Unitarian Memo- 
Church, Fairhaven, Mass.: July 6, 
Thomas H. Billings; July 18, Rev. 
Bailey; July 20, Rev. Paul 8. 
27, Rey. Harold G. Arnold; 
Frederick L. Weis; August 
10, Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe; August 17, 
Rev. Owen W. Hames; August 24, Rey. 
George H. Reed; August 31, Rev. John C. 
Petrie. 


rial 
Dr. 
Ralph FE. 
Phalen; July 

August 3, Rev. 


Resigns at Burlington, Vt. 
Rey. H. Sumner Mitchell has resigned 
as minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Burlington, Vt., effective September 1. Mr. 
Mitchell has served in this pastorate for 
the past nine years, 
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Do Je Ree Belen sane 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


MORE DAYS 
BEFORE THE 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
Star Island 
July 12-19 


Six lectures by Prof. William E. Hocking 
of Harvard; five by Mrs. Sophia Lyon 
Fahs of Union Theological Seminary. 
Other speakers: Dr. Abraham Myerson, 
James G. McDonald, Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher, Rev. Chester A. Drummond, 
Dr, Anna Garlin Spencer. A conference 
of laymen and daily conferences on 
church school methods. 


Be sure of reservations by writing 


Unitarian Laumen’s League 


SIXTEEN BACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter began 
March 381, 1930. 

Tor information address 
President SypNny B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The next term begins August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BHARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GrorcE G. DAVIS, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. Tiers: 2 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E, 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D.. 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send oontributions to Henry H. Fuller 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Chureh School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. RurvLepen, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIn M. FILooN, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 


Box 16. Andover, N.H. 
THE Criristian INEXPENSIVE 


UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


For Young Men at the 
CAMPING CLUB 
$11.10 WEEKLY. Inquire at 
48 Boylston Street HUBbard 1122 
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“Living Stones” 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL 

“Build yourselves up as living stones into 
a spiritual house.” 

Next to attending the American Uni- 
tarian Association meetings in Boston, 
Mass., the reading of the reports in THE 
Recister, full of vital messages of a liv- 
ing religion, gives a feeling of mutual 
fellowship that should lead—should it 
not?—to more aggressive activities for 
the sake of others. The thought of Dr. 
William L. Sullivan, that dynamic and 
not technique is necessary, seems espec- 
jally pertinent to Flint, Mich., the new 
movement for vital religion, which I 
have been privileged ‘to serve with Dr. 
Horace Westwood and Dr. John H. Apple- 
bee, since this group is composed of a 
unity in variety that goes beyond many 
of the dreams of the “fathers”. 
~The unyielding hardness for truth in 
the early Christians made an indelible 
mark upon the civilization of the Graeco- 
Roman period. And is not this same 
strength of character. that sometimes 
comes out of great tribulation the need 
of our own day? May we consider the 
history of some of our living stones so 
recently being builded into a_ spiritual 
house in Flint? 

One was born in a most reverent Cath- 
olic community in Germany, and the great 
ideal of becoming a saint haunted his 
waking and sleeping life as a_ bright, 
growing boy. Then, receiving the testi- 
mony of his teachers as to character and 
intellectual ability, be dedicated his life 
to God by way of a Franciscan monastery. 
But himself from the living God he could 
not free; so an emergence of a man into 
the outer world, and a. farewell to the 
cell, the adoration of the Virgin, and 
the celibate life. Then a bitter struggle 
for earning the necessities of life with- 
out charity, and the discovery of the way 
of Unitarians brought gladness, and a 
sadness too, for his family disowned him. 

Another from the land of Tolstoy, 
trained in the Russian Orthodox religion, 
and taking radicalism, atheism, to polish 
the human soul, finds himself in the abun- 
dant life of Unitarian Christianity. Or 
yet another, a talented musician, could 
not stop with the truth given from a 
Polish Catholicism, but found light in 
liberalism. Still another, with the enthus- 
iasm of a recent graduate of an Ameri- 
can theological seminary, is now happier 
as a working Unitarian layman than for- 
merly as a Methodist parson, and perhaps 
more honestly religious. England contrib- 
uted of her best, one nourished and 
cultured in the Primitive Methodist faith, 
a trained and dignified leader, the presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. 

Time would fail me to tell of the most 
enthusiastic members, whose manifold ac- 
tivities make us ashamed of little offer- 
ings; or a leader of the bar, often spoken 
of as “that honest lawyer”; or teachers 
in college and technical schools, or the 
few with New England Unitarian back- 
ground often consulted as being “born”, 
and not having had to give a great price 
for this citizenship. 

Does this not show that the world in 
America needs the liberal spiritual out- 
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look and the fellowship of the saints of 
religious liberty? Do we have the wisdom, 
the winsomeness, the desire to bring to 
others our community of life and love? 
I fear our philosophy—the attempted ex- 
planation of things—our tongues, our 
methods, our constant prophecies of the 
religion of the future, are clanging brass 
and sounding cymbals; but does our genu- 
ine love ever fail? 

If I have in the past ever been tempted 
to be satisfied with a snug little self- 
admiration society, taking snobbish pride 
in the Hall of Fame, in “Who’s Who”, 
and the social registers of financial and 
intellectual highbrows, this coming in con- 
tact with the living stones of the spiritual 
building in the city of Flint has swept 
away the sands of Unitarian conventional- 
ity and has made place for a greater and 
more humane vision of what we can do, | 
and how much we are needed. 

Shall we not join in the prayer-song 
of George Eliot, to 


STAR ISLAND GENERAL 
CONFERENCE 


July 26—August 2 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer 
Prof. Robert E. Rogers 
Morning Speakers 
Rey. Miles Hanson 
Sunday Preacher 


Rey. Arthur Harmon Winn 
Chapel Speaker 
Evening Lectures—Musicale— 
Informal Recreational Program 


Send Applications for Room Reser- 
vations, with $3.00 Registration 
Fee, to 


Miss Sara Comins 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Write for Detailed Program 
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: “live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In eens sublime that pierce the night, like 
tars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s 
search 

To vaster issues’? 


Mr. Turrell to Go to England - 

Rey. Thomas Turrell, first minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Tampa, Fla., has 
resigned that pastorate and will go to 
England, his native land, for a rest and a 
lecture tour. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
ourhelp. txcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600.children by your gift 
now? 
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SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 
Massachusetts 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


=———————————————— 
CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Dorchester - - 


for reference! 

for inspiration! 

Call, or write 
for catalog 


Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


DEAGAN 


TOWER CHIMES 


Played from keyboard, direct from 
organ consoleorautomatically. Price, 
$4375 and up. Literature on request. 
J. C. Deagan, Inc., 167 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 
SRE 


TO LET—Room to business woman. Melrose 
Highlands, near woods, five minutes _ from 
train and trolley. References. Tel.: M»pLrosn, 
MAss. 0451-W. 


MAINE—CAMP WOODLAND, for girls, 5-14. 
Rates $10 weekly. Write director, EVELYN 
Woop, 37 High Street, Portland, Maine. 


WANTED—VACATIONISTS. Greenecroft, Croy- 
don, New Hampshire. Lake Sunapee District. 
An ideal place to spend week-ends or vacation. 
A home, not a hotel. Rates, $15, $18 a week. 


FOR RENT—South Duxbury—Camp or Cottage. 
Town water, electricity, safe bathing beach, 
near stores. C. W. Rueoui, Washington Street, 
near Hall’s Corner. Tel. University 6728-J. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. Preston, 
Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Devonshire 7910. Office Hours, 10-3. Estab- 
lished 1890. Licensed. 
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Could you, or couldn’t you, call a hypo- 
erite a person with an ambidextrous con- 
science ?—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Saving is a simple matter. You just 
buckle down and make money faster than 
your family can spend it. 

—Publisher’s Syndicate. 


“When water becomes ice”, said the pro- 
fessor, “what is the greatest change that 
takes place?” “The price, sir.” 


—Green Griffin. 
Photographer (intercepting Channel— 
Irish Channel?—swimmer): “Before you 


start I should like to get a snapshot of 
you landing.”—Punch. 


I use my toothbrush every day; 
I think it’s fine and dandy. 

I brush my teeth around and down, 
For tooth-paste tastes like candy. 


Premier Mussolini speaks harshly of 
erities of his recent addresses, comparing 
them contemptuously to geese. Obviously 
he has not had in mind the geese that 
saved Rome——New York Sun. 


Fond Mother: “Now that Harold is 
through college, are you going to take him 
into the business with you?’ Doubtful 
Father: “I dunno. Couldn’t you use him 
for a bridge prize?’—Life. 


The following notice has been posted at 
an electric station in Ireland: ‘‘Beware! 
To touch these wires is instant death. Any- 
one found doing so will be prosecuted.” 

—Pearson’s. 


“What was the name of the last station 
where we stopped, Mother?’ “I don’t know. 
Don’t bother me, I’m reading a story.” 
“Well, it’s too bad you don’t know the 
name, because Little Brother got off there.” 

—Longhorn. 


The optician: “You say the glasses I 
gave you have not improved your sight? 
You still see what you call spots before 
the eyes?’ “That’s right”, the customer 
replied. “But I admit that since I wore 
the glasses I can see them much clearer 
than before!” 


From a “Lost and Found” column: 
“Automobile. Top windshield cracked on 


left side; windshield seratched where 
wiper has been; right headlight glass 


broken ; left fender split; right front wheel 
sprung and wobbles; stolen night of 12th 
of May. Reward if returned in good con- 
dition.” 


A juryman in a murder trial at the 
Old Bailey in May received a rebuke from 
Mr. Justice Swift when he said that, in 
spite of a conscientious objection to capital 
punishment, “he was willing to do his best 
to return a true verdict, but he woald have 
to be terribly- careful about it because of 
his objection”. The Judge: “You will bave 
to be terribly careful in any event.” This 
seems to the point, for even those who be- 
lieve in capital punishment are not 
enthusiastic as to believe in its being ap- 
plied to the innocent. 

—Manchester Guardian. 
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A church society goes on forever. If it 
does not get all the money it needs 
one year, it can wait for other years. 
But the aged ministers on the list of 
the Unitarian Service Pension Society 
cannot wait like a society. To reduce 
their pensions from $725 of last year 
to $680 of this year means a lack of 
careful thinking about what is. good for 
our denomination. Next year, put those 
who are soon to go near the top of 
your list of denominational contribu- 
tions. Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 
| 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are petty of 

patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A.- Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 = 
= MMe 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 


Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 


Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 
Fall Term, Sept. 2—Evening School, Sept. 15 
156 STUART STREET BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The 


120 Boylston St., Boston - 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh. Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 


City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Correspondence 
A Word to Both Houses; Athanasius a 


Humanist? “A Forgotten Aspect” . . 6558 
Original and Selected 
The Principles of William Howard Taft: 
I, The Youth Looks Forward, by Edward 
H. Cotton » (ie, i he 
Four Significant Humanist Trends in 
Modern. Religious Developments, II, by 
Captis "We Reese te ee 
My Religion, by Samuel R. Levering . . 563 
The Seventh Summer at Hanska 7 569 
The Annals of Boston’s First Church . 571 
Our Book Table 
Agnostic Humanism, ‘by W. A. Vrooman; 
Books'p |. isi) feito 566 
Our Children 
A Tourist Fourth, by Daisy D. Stephenson 568 
Church Notes .. . 569 
Pleasantries 17.6 SAA ee 576 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of Men’s Voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rey. 
Edwin M. Slocombe, Lexington, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. From June 
15 to September 21, the church will unite with 
Arlington Street Church for summer services. 
The church will re-open Sunday, September 28. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. Services closed dur- 
ing the summer. Will be resumed October 5. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 10.30 daylight time. 
Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Ph.D. will preach 
July 13. Summer visitors welcome. 
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VACATION OFFER 


To help solve the vacation problem, I am 
ffering at a very reasonable rate, covering 
nll expenses, two weeks’ (or longer if de- 
room and excellent board, with a 


» other personally con- 
lucted outings, opportunity for swimming 
and golf, at a small hotel, where some of 
he best of people are to be found. Write 2 
or booklet, maps, references, and full par- 
ticulars. A. J. NEWMAN, Heights House, 
sunenburg, Vt. 
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